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Wmahington^  D.  C. 


No  man  can  be  an  undiluted  optimist  these  days. 
Yet  I  firmly  believe  that  no  American  who  sees 
the  whole  picture  need  give  way  to  dark  pessimism 
either.  Our  fighting  men  have  proven  on  bloody 
fields  that  the  valor  and  endurance  of  American  man- 
hood are  as  magnificent  today  as  they  ever  were. 
They  have  shown  that  if  we  at  home  give  them  just 
a  fifty-fifty  chance,  by  providing  them  with  the  weap- 
ons and  the  support  they  need,  they  will  do  the  rest. 

Speaking  for  the  millions  of  men  and  women  en- 
gaged on  the  home  front  in  the  great  job  of  providing 
those  weapons  and  that  support,  I  want  to  say  this 
to  our  fighting  men  everywhere: 

You  have  given  us  hope  and  courage.  We  will 
live  up  to  the  ideal  you  have  set  for  us.  We  know 
what  your  need  is:  we  are  going  to  move  ahead  and 
meet  that  need  in  spite  of  any  and  all  obstacles.  We 
will  not  let  you  down. 

Chairman,  War  Production  Board. 
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HOW  TO  USE  THIS  HANDBOOK 

This  handbook  has  been  prepared  by  the  Division  of  Infor- 
mation, War  Production  Board,  to  give  public  speakers  a  com- 
prehensive pieture  of  one  of  the  most  i^antic  and  complicated 
undertakings  in  history — the  American  war  production  program. 

The  material  has  been  compiled  to  help  speakers  explain  the 
scope,  nature,  and  effect  of  the  production  program  and  to 
give  Amoieans  in  all  walks  of  life  an  idea  of  what  their  con- 
tributions can  be.  Thus,  the  subject  matter  concerns  not  only 
the  mobilization  of  our  manpower,  machine  power,  and  ma- 
terial resources  but  also  the  readjustments  and  sacrifices  which 
have  had  to  be  made  and  will  have  to  be  made  on  the  ^ome 
front 

Speakers  using  the  handbook  may  follow  the  phraseology  if 
it  suits  their  purpose,  or  they  may  revise  it  to  suit  themselves, 
their  audience,  and  contemporary  war  developments. 

Before  you  use  the  handbook,  go  over  it  carefully  to  become 
familiar  with  the  wide  range  of  material  it  includes. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  includes : 

(1)  Material  on  the  overall  production  effort  This  can  be 
used  in  addressing  any  kind  of  group,  whether  composed  of 
technical  men  or  the  general  public  It  deals  with  the  extent 
of  our  production  program,  its  place  in  the  offensive  strategy 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  the  steps  we  have  taken  to  meet 
our  production  goals. 

(2)  A  statement  of  some  of  the  things  at  stake  in  this  war, 
intended  for  any  type  of  audience. 

(3)  Facts  about  priorities  in  the  war  economy.  This  is  in- 
tended primarily  for  business  and  management  groups  affected 

by  the  priorities  system. 

The  second  part  of  the  handbook  consists  of  material  on 

particular  phases  of  the  war  effort.  There  are  separate  sections 
on  raw  materials,  industrial  conversion,  labor's  part  in  the  war, 
and  many  other  subjects.  Each  may  be  used  in  the  preparation 
of  a  speech  to  an  audience  interested  especially  in  that  subject; 
or,  if  a  longer  address  is  planned  for  the  same  type  of  audience, 
may  be  incorporated  in  a  speech  on  the  overall  war  effort. 

Suppose,  for  example,  a  speaker  is  preparing  a  talk  before  a 
retailers*  meeting,  and  wants  to  include  something  on  the  ration- 


ing  program.    In  the  handbook  he  will  find  a  general  statement 
on  rationing*  how  it  works,  and  why  it  is  necessary. 
Or  a  speaker  plans  a  short  talk  before  a  group  interested 

in  South  America.  His  subject  is  our  economic  stake  in  South 
America.  The  essential  facts  he  needs  will  be  found  in  the 
handbook  under  "Our  Stake  to  the  South." 

Or  a  clubwoman  wants  to  address  a  group  on  how  the  con- 
sumer is  affected  by  the  war  program.  She  will  find  many  of 
the  facts  she  needs  in  "Controlling  the  Cost  of  Living"  and 
"Rationing  for  Democracy." 

The  "skeleton"  radio  script  is  intended  for  presentation  by 
nonprofessional  groups  in  a  round-table  discussion.  It  has  been 
kept  under  the  15-minute  limit  to  allow  for  interpolations  and 
comments  concerning  the  local  communis  and  developments 
in  the  war. 

Finally,  completing  the  handbook,  is  a  compilation  of  facts 

and  figures  useful  to  public  speakers. 
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PRODUCE  NOW--FOR  VICTORY 

This  is  the  year  of  crisis,  the  year  that  may  decide  the  fate  of 
each  one  of  us  and  the  fate  of  generations  to  come.  Between 
uft  and  a  worid  of  daricness  are  the  houra  and  days,  the  weeks 
and  months  that  remain  of  1942.  The  time  is  short  The  task 
that  faces  us  is  of  unprecedented  magnitude. 

We  have  two  jobs  to  do — one  on  the  home  front  and  one 
on  the  battlefiont  Our  fighting  men  cannot  do  their  job  until 
we  civilians— until  all  of  us  at  home— do  our  job.  That  job 
is  production. 

To  hold  the  enemy,  to  turn  him  back,  and  then  in  the  flood 
tide  of  our  strengUi  to  drive  to  victory  will  demand  all  we've 
got,  all  we  have  produced  and  can  produce.   And  the  time  to 

produce  is  now. 

The  enemy  has  gathered  his  forces  for  a  terrific  onslaught 
against  us  and  our  allies.  Russia  is  under  deadly  attack.  She 
neecb  our  production  now.  Brave  China  needs  planes  and 
tanks.  Australia  and  India  are  imperiled.  Tanks  and  planes 
next  year  won't  do  any  good  this  year.  We  need  weapons  now. 
We  must  produce  them  now. 

Our  lifelines  on  the  high  seas  and  in  our  veiy  coastal  waters 
have  been  sorely  tried  by  the  hammer-blows  of  Axis  submarines. 
We  need  ships,  more  ships — we  need  ships  now. 

We  have  suffered  grave  defeats  because  of  past  delays.  More 
planes,  ships,  and  guns  at  Wake,  Guam,  Bataan  and  Corregi- 
dor— on  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  at  ^gapore— might  have 
enabled  the  fighters  of  the  United  Nations  to  smash  the  invader. 
But  they  needed  planes — more  planes — and  the  planes  did  not 
ccH&e.  We  didn't  have  them  to  send.  Our  job  now  is  to  pro- 
duce planes  in  tens  of  thousands,  in  time  to  write  our  kind  of 
ending  to  future  battles. 

We  are  racing  against  time.  Planes  and  tanks  and  ships, 
produced  now,  can  decide  the  war.   If  we  hold  the  Axis  on 
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the  present  fronts  while  our  strength  gathers,  we  may  look  to 
a  not-far-distant  victoiy. 

If  every  needed  factory,  large  and  small,  throughout  the  land 
were  brought  into  full  war  production,  with  every  maehine 
manned  round-the*clock,  168  hours  a  week,  pausing  only  for 
necessary  maintenance  and  repairs,  then  we  would  shorten  the 
war,  and  there  would  be  no  question  of  complete  victory.  But 
if  we  lag,  if  we  don't  put  into  war  production  all  our  energy 
and  imagination  and  initiative,  then  we  must  fight  on  inter- 
minably, always  under  the  shadow  of  possible  defeat. 

America's  strategy  is  clear-cut.  To  win,  we  must  attack, 
vigorously  attack;  and  we  must  have  the  weapons.  We  must 
produce. 

This  is  a  war  of  tanks  and  planes,  guns  and  carriers,  trucks 
and  trains.  Produce — and  attack!  It  is  as  simple  as  that.  It 
is  the  only  strategy  that  can  carry  us  through  the  perils  of  this 
war. 

The  enemy  started  war  production  in  1933,  and  he  is  still 
producing  greatly.  He  has  accumulated  great  stockpiles  of 
vital  materials.  He  has  conquered  many  of  the  world's  prin- 
cipal sources  of  materiids.  To  overtake  him  and  forge  ahead 
in  this  production  race,  we  must  ouH^roduce  him  two  and 
one-half  to  one. 

Germany's  national  income  is  about  40  billion  dollars  a  year, 
and  ours  right  now  is  over  100  billion.  But  last  year  Grermany 
produced  about  27  billion  dollars*  worth  of  war  goods,  and 
our  war  production  was  only  15  billion. 

We  have  at  least  awakened  to  the  urgency  of  the  times.  We 
have  ceased  mere  vaunting  of  our  wealth — as  if  a  billion  dollars 
could,  of  itself,  shatter  a  Nazi  factory,  or  the  tmmined  ore  be* 
neath  our  Mesabi  range  of  Minnesota  torpedo  a  Japanese  cruiser. 
We  have  joined  our  monetary  and  natural  resources  for  the 
Battle  of  Production. 

The  fionoke  of  that  battle  pears  from  thousands  of  American 
factory  chimneys.   Its  soldiers  are  the  managers  and  workers. 

Each  heavy  tank,  each  bomber  that  rolls  otf  the  assembly 
line  is  a  skirmish  won;  each  bombsight  that  emerges  from  the 
blueprints  sees  us  closer  to  victory. 

We  have  set  our  fights  for  planes,  tanks,  antiaircraft  guns, 
tons  of  merchant  shipping.  But  precious  months  are  gone.  In 
the  time  still  ours  we  must  produce  ever  more  swiftly. 
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That  is  the  fight  for  us  of  the  home  front— the  Battle  of  Pro- 
duction.   It  is  difficult,  wearisome,  exhausting,  demanding  all 

power  of  muscle  and  brain  and  machine  and  wealth. 

Washington  has  planned,  and  is  coordinating  and  pushing^ 
The  War  Production  Board  under  Donald  Nelson  bm  launched 
a  national  Production  Drive.  It  has  been  hanmiering  into  the 
national  consciousness  that  time  is  of  the  essence,  that  time 
means  lives,  continents,  and  oceans  won  or  lost,  defeat  or  vic- 
tory. All  must  be  brought  to  realize  the  meaning  of  time,  to 
realize  that  time  for  production  at  home  is  being  paid  for  with 
American  lives  abroad.  ' 

Washington  can  plan  and  exhort,  but  the  guns,  ships,  planes, 
and  t£uaks  must  come  from  the  factories.  The  production  drive 
can  go  through  to  victory  only  if  the  whole  country  joins  brain 
and  muscle  into  the  greatest  job  it  ever  tackled,  molding  to  it 
our  way  of  life,  for  the  duration. 

No  new  motor  cars  now — tanks  and  airplane  engines  instead. 
No  radios  and  typewriters — ^flying  instruments  and  shell-casing 
instead.  This  conversion  from  peacetime  to  war  production  is 
the  keystone  of  our  war  effort.  The  conversion  goes  fast^  but 
still  takes  time,  and  time  is  flying.  We  must  make  full  use  of 
all  our  present  munitiona-making  facilities  if  we  are  to  reach — 
to  pass! — our  present  goals. 

Every  day  that  a  useful  machine  stands  idle,  or  a  mill  makes 
luxury  goods  when  it  could  work  for  war,  is  a  day  of  betrayal, 
a  day  wasted  of  days  bought  with  American  lives. 

To  management  conversion  means  worries  and  headaches 
over  terrifically  stubborn  problems.  It  means  tramping  the 
rounds  of  procurement  agencies  which  have  war  jobs  to  place. 
It  means  learning  new  techniques,  contriving  to  make  machines 
produce  what  they  were  not  made  to  produce.  It  means  train-* 
ing  workers  to  perform  operations  they  have  not  performed 
before.  It  means  meeting  stepped-up-production  schedules, 
meeting  them  in  spite  of  materials  shortages  and  labor  shortages 
and  technical  problems. 

Manufacturers  and  engineers  are  facing  the  same  prdUems, 
working  out  solutions  to  them.  Solutions  and  successful  tech- 
niques must  be  exchanged  freely.  If  a  manufacturer  devises 
a  way  to  bf'eak  a  production  bottleneck,  it  is  his  duty  to  tell 
his  fellow  manufacture  about  it  We're  not  comi»etiitors  any 
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more.  We're  all  partners  m  the  biggest  ])roductioii  undertakiiig 
the  world  has  known. 

Conversion  is  only  part  of  the  job.  The  largest  war  orders 
went,  naturally,  to  the  largest  plants,  which  were  equipped  to 
himdle  ihem.  They  could  probably  do  the  job  themselves, 
given  time,  but  it  will  go  more  cpiickly  if  shared  with  small 
plants  not  yet  in  war  work,  if  we  use  every  suitable  bit  of  our 
production  facilities. 

Some  of  the  big  ccmtpanies  have  adopted  a  system  of  sub- 
contracting whereby  small  business  may  assist  and  may  assume 
its  share  of  the  production  load.  A  plant  with  30  workers  can- 
not build  a  bomber  but  it  can  make  one  of  the  thousands  of 
parte  that  go  into  that  bomber.  Such  small  plante  number  tens 
of  thousands.  Those  with  100  employees  or  less  total  170,000. 
Obviously,  our  full  power  of  production  cannot  be  set  to  work 
without  widespread  subcontracting. 

A  major  move  to  spread  the  work  was  the  order  issued  by 
the  War  Production  Board  suspending  competitive  bidding  on 
most  orders  from  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission. Large  concerns  already  overladen  with  war  orders 
had  often  been  able  to  outbid  small  manufacturers  who  had 
none;  and  capable  sM^ll  firms  had  thus  been  kept  out  of  war 
production.  Dispensing  with  competitive  bidding  geared  more 
of  industry  into  the  war  effort. 

No  manufacturer  need  fear  that  he  will  work  himself  out  of 
orders  by  woridng  full  time  around-the^lodk;  our  schedules 
must  expand  to  the  huge  quotas  ahead.  The  only  ceiling  on  our 
war  production  is  the  utmost  reach  of  our  industrial  power. 
With  that  we  shall  smash  the  Axis.  Nor  shall  we  boggle  at 
reasonable  eosis»  nor  query  who  does  the  jeb^  or  how. 

Only  victory  matters,  and  everything  in  the  way  shall  go.  Is 
the  impossible  demanded  of  us?  We  sliall  do  the  impossible* 
We  must  cast  aside  old  routines  and  measures. 

Our  old  standards  may  tell  us  that  our  mines  are  at  capacity 
production.  What  then?  We  increase  production,  we  exploit 
low-grade  ores,  unprofitable  in  normal  times.  We  tell  manage- 
ment and  labor  to  work  out  new  schedules  and  methods,  we 
discard  long-standing  commercial  and  industrial  practices,  dis- 
regard privilege  and  prerogative.  The  job  is  to  &e  done.  It 
shall  be  done — at  whatever  cost. 
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The  American  home,  too,  has  its  part  to  play,  in  unrelenting 
vigilance  against  waste.  Waste  can  lose  the  war,  vigilance 
against  it  can  be  the  price  of  victory.  Conservation  in  the 
home — of  automobiles,  washing  machines,  clothing,  food — ^may 
save  for  our  armed  men  the  materials  and  machines  to  win  in  • 
battle. 

And  on  the  home  depends  the  salvage  of  junked  materials; 
from  the  dingy  scrap-heap  emerge  tanks,  guns,  planes.  Equi- 
table distribution  of  goods,  and  defense  against  inflation,  depend 
on  the  home  front.  And,  finally,  the  home  front  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  maintaining  the  nation's  inorale  and  rejecting 
defeatist  and  appeasement  propaganda. 

The  job  we  have  taken  on  di^ands  a  spirit  of  burning  patriot- 
ism. In  that  spirit,  we  all  accept  the  three-fold  pledge  voiced 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

Pint:  We  shall  not  stop  work  ioat  a  sinf^e  day.  If  aiqr  dilute 
arises,  we  shall  keep  on  working  while  the  dispute  is  solved 
by  mediation,  conciliation,  or  arbitration — until  the  war  is  won. 

Second:  We  shall  not  demand  special  gains  or  special  privi- 
leges or  advanti^es  for  any  one  group  or  occupation. 

Third:  We  irilall  give  up  conveniences  aiid  modify  the  routine 
of  our  lives  if  our  country  asks  us  to  do  so.  We  will  do  it  cheer- 
fully, remembering  that  the  common  enemy  seeks  to  destroy 
ev^  freedom  in  every  part  cMf  oiurland. 

That  is  onr  pledge^  It  is  our  aiwwer  to  the  Nazi  plot  to 
conquer  the  world— our  answer  to  Axis  brutality  and  terror- 
ism— our  answer  to  Japanese  treachery  over  Pearl  Harbor. 

We  shall  be  judged  before  all  future  generations  by  the 
eneii^  and  det^nninalioki  with  which  we  back  up  this  ple<ige. 
Our  love  of  Hberty  will  be  gauged  by  the  number  of  tanks  we 
produce.  Our  devotion  to  democracy  will  be  no  greater  than 
the  number  of  war  planes  we  set  loose.  Our  very  self-respect 
as  human  beings  will  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  number  of 
ships  that  slide  down  the  ways. 

We  face  the  supreme  test.  We  have  adopted  the  only  strategy 
that  can  give  victory.  For  all  we  cherish,  for  ourselves  and 
for  those  to  come  after  us  in  the  land  we  love  and  revere»  we 
shall  produce — ^and  attadL 


AMERICA  MUST  WIN 

There  are  a  few  ample  facts  of  everyday  Ammcan  life  that 

not  all  of  us  have  recognized.  Even  the  great  majority  of  us, 
who  have  recognized  them,  sometimes  lose  sight  of  their  terrible 
significance.  I  want  to  remind  you  of  those  facts  and  to  tell  you 
what  I  think  th^  mean  to  eadi  one  of  us  and  what  can  happen 
to  us  individually  and  as  a  free  people,  because  of  them. 

I  am  not  talking  now  to  the  blind  and  obstinate  few — you 
may  know  them — ^who  scoff  at  the  threat  of  Hitlerism,  the  people 
in  this  country  who  don't  believe  in  Hitler  as  the  most  deadly 
enemy  America  and  democrai^  have  ever  faced.  Shudks,  they 
say.  Hitler's  right  name  is  Schicklgruber,  and  he's  only  a  paper- 
hanger.  These  scoffers  are  like  no  one  so  much  as  the  hard- 
headed  American  backwoodsman  of  a  bygone  day  who  didn't 
believe  in  elephants.  Even  when  be  was  shown  one,  he  said: 
•There  ain*t  no  such  animile.'* 

The  ignorance  and  stubbornness  of  that  backwoodsman  are 
still  among  us.  This  war  doesn't  get  our  modern  backwoodsmen 
het  up.  It's  none  of  thdir  business,  none  of  their  personal  con- 
cern— ihey  think!  God  forbid  that  Adolf  Schicklgruber  ever 
has  the  opportunity  to  reveal  his  true  nature  to  them  in  person. 

The  great  majority  of  us,  I  think,  realize  that  now,  as  in  the 
days  of  the  American  Revolution,  our  Nation's  fate  is  in  the 
balance.  The  crisis  we  face  today  is  as  grave  as  any  in  American 
history. 

Patrick  Henry,  and  other  patriotic  Americans  of  his  day, 
had  to  choose  between  a  life  of  oppression  and  a  life  of  free- 
dom. They  chose — and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  free  country 
in  which  we  live  today. 
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We,  too,  have  to  make  that  choice.  Just  as  circumstances 
compelled  the  early  American  patriots  to  fi^t  for  freedom 
and  a  better  way  of  life,  so  do  4^*eumstances  compel  us  today. 
Since  Patrick  Henry's  day,  American  life  has  changed  and  all 
the  political  and  economic  changes  have  added  to  our  peril. 

We'd  appreciate  the  change,  and  our  vastly  greater  peril, 
could  we  visit  the  America  of  the  Revolution.  There  we  would 
see  a  land  where  the  average  man  was  self-sufficient  and  could 
conceivably  remain  indifferent  to  the  problem  of  people  a 
himdred  miles  away,  to  say  nothing  of  the  affairs  of  nations 
across  the  sea. 

However,  we  know  that  even  then  Americans  were  learning 
to  fight  together  for  common  ideals  and  principles  and  the 
common  welfare.  They  fought  the  Revolutionary  War  together 
and  biiilt  an  iactependent  nation  based  on  their  dependence 
upon  each  other.  A  few  years  later  they  fought  the  War  of 
1812  to  maintain  their  rights  to  the  high  seas  and  to  trade  with 
other  nations.  But  life  was  much  more  simple  then  than  it 
is  now,  and  the  people  of  America  were  comparatively  self- 
suffident  Let  us  looli  in  on  Patrick  Henry  the  day  he  addressed 
the  Virginia  Convention. 

We  see  him  waking  in  the  dim  dawn,  pondering  the  talk 
he  will  give  before  the  Convention  .  .  .  Can  he  swing  Virginia 
into  line  with  the  other  eoli»ies  willing  to  fight  for  cmnmon 
principles? 

He  strikes  flint  and  steel,  lights  a  homemade  candle,  re-reads 
the  speech  he  penned  with  a  quill  of  the  wild  goose  that  had 
heen  his  Christmas  dinner.  He  glances  toward  the  open  win- 
dow, wondering  if  the  guns  are  already  booming  up  in  New 
En^and.  The  next  traveler  or  post  from  the  North  may  bring 
news  of  the  clash  of  contending  arms! 

He  puts  on  his  homespun  clothing,  his  hoots  from  the  village 
tmmery  and  cobbler.  Goes  down  to  his  eighteenth  century 
breakfast — ^homemade  bread,  cheese,  and  beov—hmne-ln^w. 

He  fills  his  pipe  of  Virginia  clay  with  bright  Virginia  leaf, 
stirs  the  logs  from  the  home  wood  lot.  If  there's  a  thing  in 
the  house  that  isn't  homemade^  he's  proud  of  it^— a  bit  of  lace, 
a  porcelain  cup. 

He  puts  on  his  deerskin  or  cooni^n  hat — not  from  Danbury, 
Conn. — and  goes  into  his  yard.  He  passes  his  well,  his  smoke- 
housct  ius  coldceUar.   He  shouts  for  the  stable-boy — reared  on 
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the  place — who  hriugs  the  horse — bred  on  the  place.  He's  off 
to  the  ConventioiL  He  passes  a  neighbor  and  gets  a  neim  fla^ 
from  Boston — ^hot  off  the  horse,  only  2  weeks  old. 

Food,  clothing,  shelter,  transportation,  and  news,  his  smokes 
and  drinks,  reflect  his  personal  mdependence.  He  seems  self- 
sufficient — a  man  who  could  argue  that  he  was  unconcerned 
and  unaffected  by  the  troubles  and  agitations  of  other  men, 
either  on  his  own  soil  or  in  a  foreign  land.  What  does  it 
matter  to  him,  he  might  ask,  if  there  are  men  dying  at  Concord 
or  invaders  forcing  a  landing  along  the  New  England  shore? 

Fortunately,  for  thi^  of  us  who  have  come  after  them  in 
this  land,  those  early  Americans  did  recognize  that  they  could 
not  be  free  and  safe  from  marauders  and  despots,  unless  their 
neighbors  were  also  free  and  safe.  Fortunately  for  us,  they 
chose  to  live  by  connnon  ideals  and  principles  or  to  die  by  them. 

Now  let's  leave  Patrick  Henry  and  visit  with  an  average  mod- 
ern American,  waking  up  in  his  Grand  Rapids  bed,  reaching 
to  shut  off  an  electric  alarm  clock  and  to  turn  on  an  electric 
light  He  turns  on  his  radio  for  the  news*  which  he  can't  hear 
because  of  the  noise  his  electric  shaver  is  making. 

His  pajamas  are  from  Fall  River,  Mass.,  his  bathrobe  from 
an  Atlanta  mill.  He  washes  in  water  ])iped  from  50  miles 
away»  heated  by  Pennsylvania  coal  or  Texas  oil*  Puts  on  a 
shirt  from  Troy,  N.  Y.,  a  suit  from  Buffalo,  shoes  from  Stock- 
ton or  Hackensack,  and  sits  down  to  his  twentieth  century  break- 
fast with  his  wife,  a  peach  from  Georgia. 

What  does  he  eat? 

Citrus  from  Florida  or  California,  cereal  from  Ohio,  an  egg 
from  Wisconsin.  Bacon  from  Chicago,  coffee  from  Brazil, 
sugar  from  Cuba.  And  he  lights  a  cigarette  made  with  tobacco 
from  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Louinana^  and  the  Near  East. 

No  smoke  house,  no  well,  no  cellar,  no  wood  pile.  In  ordinary 
times,  at  least,  when  he  doesn't  have  to  think  about  saving  sup- 
plies, he  gets  into  the  car — F.  0.  B.  Detroit — with  tires  from 
Malaya  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies — and  Iiis  wife  rides  with 
him  as  far  as  the  neighborhood  stmre  to  buy  the.day's  dinn(^— 
part  of  it  packed  in  Far  Eastern  tin. 

In  this  home  of  average  Americans  there  is  nothing  that  they 
made  or  grew  themselves — except,  perhaps,  a  rubber  plant  that 
doesn't  produee  rubber^  and  the  Swedish  popcwn  bedspread 
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that  Mrs.  Average  Amcirieaa  is  caredietii^;  as  a  lif ewcnrk*  She's 
been  at  it  now  for  four  years. 

The  average  American  lives  comfortably  and  usefully  in  a 
society  where  all  labor  is  minutely  specialized.  In  return  for 
the  specialized  services  he  performs,  he  gets  the  fruits  of  the 
specialized  services  of  his  fellows.  He  exchanges  the  products 
of  his  specialized  labor  for  the  products  of  other  speciahzed 
labor  in  every  corner  of  the  world. 

Think  for  a  moment  how  the  aiiplane»  fast  trains,  cars,  and 
trucks,  the  radio  and  telegraph  have  reduced  the  nze  of  the 
world  and  increased  the  dependency  of  man  upon  Ms  fellows, 
wherever  they  may  be. 

It  is  not  much  farther  now  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco 
than  it  was  200  years  ago  from  a  man's  farm  to  his  closest 
neighbor.  It  is  not  as  far  from  New  York  to  London  as  it  was 
in  Colonial  days  from  Jamestown  to  Plymouth  Rock. 

It  took  weeks  for  Indians  to  come  out  of  the  Canadian  wilder- 
ness to  raid  New  England  farmers.  Ji  our  enemies  seize  bases 
or  send  carriers  witMn  range  of  our  shores,  it  will  take  thidr 
bombers  but  a  few  hours  to  reach  our  populous  cities. 

By  the  extent  that  life  has  increased  in  complexity  since  the 
days  of  Patridc  Henry,  so  has  our  common  interdependence 
increased.  We  Americans  are  not  only  dependent  upon  each 
other  for  the  preservation  of  our  ideals  and  the  maintenance 
of  our  standard  of  living;  we  are  dependent  on  the  peoples  of 
almost  eveiy  other  natioi^  and  they  upon  us. 

Assume  for  a  moment  a  partial  Hitler  Victory.  Assume  tibat 
we  are  able  to  keep  Hitler  and  his  armies — victorious  in  the 
rest  of  the  world — from  invading  our  country.  Is  it  conceivable 
that  we  would  be  able  to  mflintain  our  economie  life  and  the 
standards  of  liidng  of  which  i^e  are  so  proud? 

Hitler  would  have  virtually  all  the  rubber  and  tin  in  the 
world  at  his  disposal.  He  would  have  a  monopoly  on  many 
other  materials  which  are  part  and  parcel  of  our  everyday  lile^ 
silk,  coffee,  spLces,  tea.  ' 

Further,  assume  that  we  developed  substitutes  for  many  of 
these  materials  and  were  able  to  maintain  a  semblance  of  our 
present  internal  economy.  Assume  that  Hitler  would  permit 
us  to  trade  with  the  countries  under  his  dominalionu  On  whose 
terms  would  we  buy?  On  whose  would  we  sell?  American 
labor  and  American  capital  would  be  obUged  to  compete  with 


Hitler's  slave  labor  and  regimented  enterprises.  Further,  the 
genius  of  our  people  would  be  turned  to  war  permanently  to 
ward  oflf  invasions  of  our  homes  and  our  rights.  We  would 
become  a  military  state — we  could  not  SOTvive  otherwise. 

Would  democracy  persist?  It  must  be  plain  to  all  that  lasting 
militarism,  with  its  necessary  regimentation  of  men  and  ma- 
chines, would  put  a  fearful  strain  upon  our  democratic  system. 

Would  religion  survive  unpersecuted,  teaching  human 
brotherhood  and  charity  for  all?  Those  were  the  doctrines, 
denounced  as  un-Roman,  that  put  the  first  Christians  in  the 
catacombs  and  in  the  arena.  How  long  before  they  would  be 
denounced  as  *\in- American**?  The  old  gods  of  greed  and  lust 
would  rise  again,  and  the  temple  of  Janus,  two-faced  god  of 
War,  would  reopen — after  1900  Christian  years. 

It  is  a  dark  picture,  and  yet  too  optimistic,  because,  so  far, 
we  have  assumed  that,  having  lost  our  AUies  and  the  materials 
of  five-sixths  of  the  world,  we  would  be  able  to  stave  oflf  total 
defeat. 

We  know  what  military  defeat  by  an  Axis  power  does  to  a 
•  modem  nation — ^we  don't  have  to  guess. 

Look  at  Poland,  where  tens  of  thousands  of  human  beings  are 
dying  at  home  of  plain  starvation.  The  country  has  been  stripped 
of  its  wealth,  its  food,  its  clothing. 

Poland  has  become  a  slave  stote,  forced  to  provide  food  and 
clothing  for  the  Nazi  conquerors.  For  the  Poles,  untii  the  yoke 
of  the  conqueror  is  thrown  off,  there  will  be  no  freedom,  no 
liberty.  They  are  now  a  physically  enslaved  people,  ruled  by 
a  hard  ruthless  master. 

And  defeated  France— France  where  equality,  liberty,  and 
fraternity  were  the  watchwords  of  a  great  republic.  There  the 
super-Quislings  have  taken  over,  fawning  to  their  Nazi  over- 
lords, betraying  their  people. 

Children  are  dying  or  growing  witti  twisted  bones  in  France 
because  there  is  no  milk  for  them.  And  the  reason  there  is  no 
milk  is  that  the  Nazi  conqueror  has  either  slaughtered  or  seized 
the  cattle  for  his  own  people.  In  France,  liberty,  fraternity, 
and  equality  have  lost  a  battle. 

The  French  peasant,  who  is  France— his  son,  and,  yes,  his 
wife — are  forced  to  go  into  the  land  of  the  conqueror  to  till  his 
land  and  work  in  his  plants,  in  order  that  the  conqueror's 
people  may  be  well-fed  and  well-armed  to  plunder  the  world. 
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It  is  the  same  in  oth«r  lands  under  the  Nazi  heel— Denmark 
and  Norway  and  Greece  and  Czechoslovakia.  la  all  <rf  them, 
there  is  starvation  and  oppression. 

That  is  the  kind  of  peace  that  Hitler  offers,  and  the  Idnd  of 
peace  that  would  be  ours  if  we  fall  before  Hitler. 

That's  why  we  can— and  must— and  will— win  this  war.  And 
why  our  foes  must— but  can't— and  won't— finish  us  this  tinie. 
America  is  incomparably  the  strongest  of  nations— strongest  in 
war,  when  «he  gives  mind  and  heart  and  hand  to  it,  just  as  she 
was  strongest  in  peace  when  she  gave  her  best  to  enterprise. 
The  outcome  of  this  war  is  up  to  us,  to  us  run-of-the-mill, 
rank-and-file  Americans.  If  we  give  our  best  to  the  business  of 
war,  the  Axia  doesn't  stand  a  show.  But  we  must  realize  what 
this  war  means  to  us  and  what  it  mi^  do  to  as. 
Have  we  the  plain  horse  sense? 

If  one  of  us  was  in  a  lifeboat  from  a  submarined  ship,  as 
some  Ammcans  have  been  lately— out  there  on  salt  water— 
he'd  do  Ms  mortal  best  to  keep  that  boat  floating  and  going. 
He  wouldn't  complain  or  keep  his  eye  on  the  other  fellows  to 
see  that  he  wasn't  doing  it  all.  He'd  try  to  do  it  all  himself. 
He'd  realize  that  the  fight  was  his. 

Remember  this:  Germany  is  trying  to  sing  us  to  sleep,  as 
France  was  sung  to  sleep.  Beriin  is  letting  us  that  this  is  not 
our  war,  but  Britain's  war.  Our  enemies  are  cunning,  and  they 
have  studied  us,  reaching  for  the  soft  spots.  Day  and  night 
Gezman  propaganda  «eeks  to  set  American  against  American, 
to  stir  racial  and  class  hatred  among  us,  to  soften  our  will  to 
destroy  Hitlerism  and  Fascism  wherever  it  appears. 

But  most  of  us  are  too  smart  to  fall  for  this  trickery.  Most 
of  our  ^ployers  and  workers  have  pitched  into  the  Production 
Drive  fbstered  by  ttie  War  Production  Board.  They've  formed 
their  plant  committees,  representing  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment, to  operate  for  the  duration,  and  consider  only  one  ques- 
tion: How  can  we  increase  and  speed  our  output?  The  answers 
are  sometimes  hard  on  management— on  labor— -on  owner- 
ship, but  the  only  thing  that  counts  is  to  get  the  stuff  out- 
fast! 

Employers  have  generally  been  cooperative  with  Government. 
They  have  helped  by  pooling  tools,  by  directing  skilled  workers 
to  where  they  can  be  most  useful,  by  cutting  down  or  eliminating 
civilian  production  and  converting  plants  to  war  production. 
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Labor  has  given  up  fundamental  rights  far  the  duration  of  our 
common  stm^e. 

Every  American  has  his  part  to  play  in  this  war,  and  upon 
how  well  each  of  us  fulfills  his  particular  responsibility  depends 
the  outcome. 

When  we  puU  together,  we  cim't  be  stopped.  We  have  what 
victory  takes,  if  we  use  it  aU  of  it,  and  if  Mr.  A.  (for  Average) 

American  pitches  in. 

It's  his  war.  What  he  has  to  do,  let  him  do  with  all  his  might. 
His  job  may  seem  far  removed  from  ttie  war  effort,  but  it  isn't 
They  also  serve — including  Miss  A.  American,  who's  joining  a 
Nurses'  Aide  Corps,  and  Mrs.  A.  American,  who's  dropping  the 
SwecUsh  popcorn  bedspread  to  make  surgical  dressings — who 
free  the  able-bodied  for  the  fighting  and  the  assembly  lines. 

The  President  has  fixed  our  goals,  our  pxvMkictiim  for  victory 
program,  calling  for  planes,  tanks,  antiaircraft  guns,  tons  of 
shipping.  To  meet  these  goals,  we  have  time  bought  for  us 
on  Batiian  and  on  Corregidor,  bought  by  Americans  in  a  hell 
of  fire  and  steeL 

Will  we  waste  this  time?  Will  we  waste  the  American  blood 
that  bought  it,  the  American  courage  that's  holding  it?  Every 
minute  of  it,  day  and  nighty  is  a  sacred  trust. 

We  must  win  this  war.  Or  our  qpitoph  through  the  dm- 
turies  will  be:  Too  little*-ja  notind  and  heart— too  late — by  a 
year,  a  month,  a  day. 

We  can  and  will  win  this  war— but  now  is.  the  day  and  the 
hour. 

If  we  fail  our  boys  in  uniform,  they'll  die  ^^ting.   If  we 

get  them  the  planes,  the  tanks,  the  ^ns,  and  ships,  they'll  fight 
and  win — and  live.  Let  us,  American  men  and  American 
women  everywhere,  give  heart  and  hand  to  this  work.  For 
ourselves  and  for  America — peace  with  viptcNry! 


PRIORITIES  IN  THE  WAR  ECONOMY 

The  American  people  have  no  reservations  about  this  war. 
The  stakes  are  all  or  nothing.  It  would  be  as  foolish  for  the 
United  States  to  hold  back  any  effort  or  sacrifice  which  might 
hasten  winning  the  war  as  for  a  man  in  danger  of  drowning  to 
cling  to  a  sack  of  gold. 

Nothing  we  save  now  will  be  of  any  value  if  we  lose  the  war, 
and  the  cost  of  prolonging  the  war  for  a  single  week  would  be 
far  greater  than  the  cost  of  any  change  in  our  normal  civilian 
economy  which  would  help  to  win  the  war  sooner. 

There  is  no  disagreement  about  the  necessity  for  devoting 
ev^  bit  of  energy,  every  ounce  of  materials,  and  every  machine 
which  can  be  used,  to  war  production.  But  the  job  is  easier  to 
talk  about  than  to  carry  through.  Stopping  the  production  of 
automobiles  did  not  automatically  start  production  of  tanks,  and 
giving  up  new  radios  is  only  one  small  step  toward  increasing  the 

output  of  fighting  material. 

We  are  engaged  in  the  fastest  transformation  of  a  whole  na- 
tional economy  which  has  ever  been  attempted.  It  is  a  job 
which  requires  coordination,  planning,  and  direction,  as  well 
as  good  will.  The  needs  of  the  armed  forces  must  be  determined 
in  advance,  and  production  must  be  scheduled  to  meet  them. 
The  whole  Nation  at  home  is  devoting  itself  to  the  job  of  sending 
fighting  materials  all  over  the  world,  wherever  our  own  soldiers 
and  our  allies  are  in  direct  conflict  with  the  enemy. 

At  the  heart  of  this  gigantic  task  is  the  priority  system.  In 
one  sentence,  priorities  and  allocations  are  the  instruments  used 
to  direct  the  flow  of  materials  into  weapons  and  ships  and  all 
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of  the  other  things  which  go  to  make  the  overwhehuing  force 
necessary  for  victory. 

The  original  purpose  of  priorities  was,  quite  simply,  to  give 
preference  to  orders  placed  by  the  Army,  Navy,  and  other  defense 
agencies.  Before  long  it  hecame  apparent  that  it  was  necessary 
not  only  to  put  military  orders  ahead  of  civilian  requirements 
but  also  to  reserve  the  scarce  materials  for  essential  uses  and  to 
curtail  or  shut  off  the  production  of  unnecessary  goods.  Auto- 
mobile production  was  reduced  before  Pearl  Harbor,  and  since 
then  radios  and  vacuum  cleaners  and  hundreds  of  other  articles 
have  been  cut  out  for  the  duration.  Finally,  it  became  necessary 
to  establish  direct  control  over  the  distribution  of  all  available 
supplies  of  almost  all  metals  and  many  chemicals  and  other 
basic  materials  such  as  wool,  fibers,  and  special  quaUty  leathers. 

These  successive  steps  in  Uie  development  of  a  war  economy 
were  marked  by  priority  regulations  and  orders  which  estab- 
Ushed  the  system  of  putting  military  requirements  first;  by  limi- 
tation orders  curtailing  production  of  nonessential  products ;  by 
conservation  orders  controlling  the  distribution  of  materials;  an4 
by  allocation  of  scarce  materials. 

The  priorities  system  is  a  fairly  complicated  pattern  made  up 
of  all  of  these  kinds  of  control.  They  are  embodied  in  "L"  orders 
and  "M"  orders  and  formal  regulations  which  have  full  force 
of  law  and  carry  heavy  penalties  for  violations.  But  this  system 
as  it  existed  up  to  a  few  months  ago  was  not  enough  to  meet 
the  demands  of  total  war. 

In  the  early  days  of  priorities,  when  we  were  working  on  a 
defense  program  instead  of  a  war  program,  the  most  important 
priority  instrument  was  the  preference  rating— the  A-l-a  or  A-3 
or  A-10  which  indicated  the  relative  importance  of  any  given 
order  in  the  defense  set-up.  Producers  and  suppliers  were  told 
to  schedule  their  deliveries  in  accordance  with  the  preference 
ratings  on  orders  they  received,  pos^oning  unrated  orders  wher- 
ever necessary  to  make  sure  that  the  rated  orders  could  be  filled 
on  time.  Ratings  are  still  used  but  their  use  is  now  limited  in 
certain  ways  which  1  will  explain  later. 

Preference  ratings  are  assigned  in  various  ways.  Some  of 
them  are  issued  on  individual  certificates  by  the  armed  services 
and  other  Government  agencies,  and  by  the  War  Production 
Board. 

Others  have  been  assigned  by  the  limited  blanket  rating  orders, 
or  *'P"  orders,  which  until  recently  permitted  the  use  of  a  rating. 

Id 


without  special  permission,  by  a  whole  industry  or  group  of 
industries.  For  example,  any  company  defined  as  a  petroleum 
enterprise  was  entitled  to  an  A-2  rating  for  material  to  be  used 
in  exploratory  wells,  and  an  A-8  rating  for  any  material  needed 
for  maintenance  and  repair  of  an  operator's  equipment,  under 
the  terms  oi  preference  rating  order  P-98. 

The  broadest  ^  these  limited  blanket  rating  orders  is  P-100, 
which  permits  almost  any  business,  except  a  retail  store,  to  use 
an  A-10  rating  for  repair,  maintenance,  and  operating  supplies. 

StiU  another  group  of  orders  carries  ratings  for  construction 
projects. 

It  is  obvious  that  with  preference  ratings  assigned  in  all  these 
different  ways,  including  the  blanket  ratings  which  could  be  used 
without  any  report  to  the  War  Production  Board,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  eslabliafa  any  direct  relationship  between  the  available 
supply  of  materials  and  the  volume  of  matmals  <»dered  1^ 
thousands  of  companies  with  the  benefit  of  preference  ratings. 
When  serious  shortages  began  to  develop,  even  for  military  re- 
quirements, the  system  was  no  longer  adequate.  For  a  number 
of  materials,  no  rating  lower  than  A-1hs  was  any  good  at  all,  and 
there  was  a  natural  tendency  to  cheapen  the  value  of  preference 
ratings  by  issuance  of  an  increasing  number  of  A-l-a's  and 

evi^  do^e  A's  (AA). 
Two  things  have  been  done  to  cope  with  this  situation: 
First,  many  of  the  scarcest  materials,  especially  metals  and 
chemicals,  have  been  placed  under  direct  allocation  by  "M" 
ovders.  Producers  of  materials  under  this  type  of  control  are 
required  to  subnut  ddlveiry  schedules  in  advance  each  month 
to  the  War  Production  Board,  and,  in  fact,  they  are  txdd  just 
where  they  can  make  deliveries  and  how  much  they  can  deliver 

to  each  customer. 

The  seccmd  step  has  been  taken  by  making  the  Production 
Heqidrements  Plan  mandatory  for  almost  all  large  users  of 
metal.  The  importance  of  this  step  lies  not  only  in  a  closer  quan- 
titative control  over  the  volume  of  materials  to  which  preference 
ratings  are  assigned,  but  also  in  the  fact  that  no  company  oper- 
ating under  the  Production  Requir^ents  Plan  is  permitted  to 
use  or  extend  any  other  form  of  preference  rating  for  materials 
used  in  production. 

This  means  in  practice  that  none  of  the  large  users  of  metal, 
inisluding  Govexniuent  aisenali,  munitions  plants,  and  shipyardsr 
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ean  use  any  blanket  rating  or  indmdual  preference  rating 

certificate  except  for  new  construction  or  capital  equipment. 
This  extension  of  the  Production  Requirements  Plan  immedi- 
ately eliminated  a  very  large  part  of  the  uncontrolled  use  of  pref- 
erence ratings,  and  will  eventually  enable  the  War  Production 
Board  to  make  sure  that  preference  ratings  are  not  issued  on 
orders  for  larger  quantities  of  scarce  materials  than  the  available 
supply. 

Under  the  Production  Requir^ents  Plan,  an  applicant  apices 
for  preference  ratings  only  for  the  quantity  of  materials  which 
he  will  actually  use  during  a  calendar  quarter.  If  his  applica- 
tion is  approved,  he  will  receive  ratings  for  the  specific  quantity 
of  materials  which  can  be  made  available  to  him  on  the  basis  of 
the  importance  of  his  operations  in  the  war  economy,  and  he  will 
not  be  permitted  to  accept  delivery  of  more  than  these  specified 
quantities,  even  though  he  might  be  able  to  obtain  the  material 
without  the  use  of  a  preference  rating.  In  addition,  the  schedule 
of  deliveries  which  he  is  permitted  to  accept  must  be  ^read  over 
the  calendar  quarter  so  that  he  will  not  reccdve  more  than  he 
actually  needs  at  any  given  time. 

Every  applicant  under  PRP  must  report  his  inventories  of  all 
scarce  materials,  the  war  and  essential  civilian  orders  which  he 
expects  to  fill  during  the  quarter,  and  his  estimated  requirements 
for  additional  material  for  the  quarter.  He  must  also  indicate 
the  percentage  of  his  anticipated  shipments  on  various  prefer- 
ence ratings.  For  example,  he  may  indicate  that  75  percent  of 
his  output  of  a  certain  product  wiU  be  sfa^pied  on  caed^  beating 
a  preference  rating  of  A-l-a,  15  percent  on  A-1-<J  orders,  and 
the  rest  on  orders  with  ratings  of  A-3  or  lower. 

AU  of  these  factors  will  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
War  Production  Board  in  the  assignment  of  preference  ratings 
to  PRP  applicants,  and  in  determining  the  maximum  amount 
of  materials  they  will  be  permitted  to  receive  in  a  3-month 
period.  The  inventory  control  provided  by  PRP  is  particularly 
important:  If  a  company  has  large  inventories,  the  amount  of 
new  materials  it  can  get  in  a  quarter  wiU  be  correspondingly 
reduced. 

For  the  scarcest  materials,  such  as  aluminum,  copper,  alloy 
steel,  and  certain  chemicals,  month  by  month  allocations  con- 
tinue in  ^eci  But  no  company  operating  under  the  Piodiietion 
Requirements  Plan  may  receive  allocations  for  a  greater  qpiantity 
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of  material  than  it  is  autiiorized  to  receive  un^r  the  plan.  The 

Materials  Branches  of  the  War  Production  Board,  which  make 
the  allocations,  will  endeavor  to  fill  the  authorizations  so  far 
as  possible,  but  until  the  relation  between  supply  and  demand 
has  been  brou|^t  under  ev^  atiieter  control  than  it  is  at  present, 
a  PRP  authorization  cannot  constitute  a  guarantee  of  deliv^ 
in  all  cases. 

The  Requirements  Committee  of  the  War  Production  Board 
makes  broad  allocations  of  the  available  supply  of  metals  in 
terms  of  industries  and  end  uses,  and  these  allocations  are  trans- 
lated into  authorizations  for  particular  companies  under  the 
Production  Requirements  Plan  and  by  individual  allocations 
under  the  "M"  orders.  Eventually  supply  and  demand  will  be 
closely  balanced  in  this  way,  but  for  the  present  an  interim  pro- 
cedure is  in  eflfect,  which  provides  much  stricter  control  than 
before,  but  does  not  yet  attempt  100-percent  allocation  of  all 
scarce  materials. 

For  the  benefit  of  companies  not  now  operating  under  the 
Production  Requirements  Plan,  especially  the  smaller  com- 
panies, a  "kitty"  of  scarce  materials  is  set  aside  by  the  Require- 
ments Committee  which  is  distinct  from  the  amounts  to  be 
authorized  under  PRP.  These  materials  will  be  distributed 
through  the  use  of  blaiiket  ratings  and  individual  certificates  in 
the  older  manner  until  further  notice. 

To  provide  an  even  closer  check  on  the  use  of  materials  and 
a  firmer  basis  for  allocation,  WPB  has  developed  a  set  of  alloca- 
tion classification  symbols  which  are  to  be  placed  on  all  purchase 
orders,  except  for  retail  business,  to  show  the  end  use  of  all  aemee 
materials. 

AppUcants  under  the  Production  Requirements  Plan  for  the 
•  fourth  quarter  of  1942  may  be  required  to  indicate  the  end  use 
of  materials,  reported  in  termfi  of  this  classification.  The  alloca- 
tion classification  symbols,  placed  on  all  materials  orders  from 
manufacturers  and  reported  on  Production  Requirements  Plan 
applications  and  other  forms  to  the  War  Production  Board,  will 
show  exactly  where  the  bulk  of  materials  is  gcnng  and  the  im- 
portance of  its  use  in  war  and  essential  civilian  production.  The 
symbols  are  passed  along  on  orders  from  user  to  manufacturer, 
from  manufacturer  to  suppUer,  and  so  on  until  they  reach  the 
mw  material  leveL  In  tbift  way  they  will  provide  information 
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and  a  check  on  tiie  actuiid  use  of  materials  and  products  in  the 

war  program. 

These  symbols  consist  simply  of  numbers  identifying  major 
industries  or  uses,  such  as  class  twenty  point  zero  zero  (20.00)> 
which  identifies  machinery  and  equipment  for  industrial  uses. 
Under  these  general  classifications  are  subdivisions  such  as 
twenty  point  ten  (20.10) — metal  working  machinery;  and  twenty 
point  twenty  (20.20) — other  industrial  madiinery.  Purchasers' 
symbols,  such  as  USA  for  Army»  are  used  to  identify  Iffoad 
classes  of  buyers. 

When  a  manufacturer's  products  go  to  several  different  classes 
of  end  use,  he  will  indicate  on  his  purchase  orders  and  on  his 
reports  to  WPB  the  percentage  of  materials  used  for  each,  as  he 
obtains  the  information  from  his  customers  and  his  records, 

^  This  is  a  fairly  complicated  set-up,  and  it  will  require  a  lot  of 

paper  work  on  the  part  of  American  business.  If  you  think  of 
it  merely  as  a  bunch  of  red  tape  imposed  by  a  bureduoratic  gov- 
ernment, you  are  likely  to  be  annoyed  and  irritated,  hot  if  you 
stop  to  consider  the  volume  of  records  which  any  large  business 
must  keep  for  its  own  use,  and  remember  that  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  is  now  required  to  keep  such  over-all  recOTds  for  the 
coordination  of  all  of  American  industry  in  the  war  program,  you 

<  may  begin  to  appreciate  the  genuine  efforts  which  have  been 

made  to  keep  paper  work  to  an  absolute  minimum. 

If  this  were  an  old-fashioned  war,  we  could  perhaps  afford  to 
Unnder  along  on  the  basis  of  ev^one  doing  the  best  he  could 
in  the  pious  hope  that  it  would  all  add  up  to  suflScient  production 
to  lick  the  Axis  Powers.  But  no  such  haphazard  method  is  suffi- 
cient in  total  war  as  it  is  waged  today.  We  have  simply  got  to 
achieve  real  coordination  of  effort  on  the  part  of  many  thou- 
sands of  independent  corporations  and  businessmen,  and  we 
cannot  leave  the  results  to  chance.  When  you  look  at  it  this  way, 
I  think  you  will  begin  to  understand  why  the  War  Production 
Board  asks  and  expects  full  cooperation  in  bookkeeping  and 
reports,  as  well  as  m  actual  production,  from  every  segment  of 

'  American  industry. 

There  is  scarcely  any  phase  of  American  business  which  is  not 
now  affected  directly  or  indirectly  by  priorities.  It  would  be 
imposfldble  in  a  speech  or  even  in  a  book  to  cover  all  of  its  ramifi- 
cations throughout  the  American  industrial  system,  but  I  will 
try  to  summarize  for  you  the  broad  outlines  of  the  priorities 
pattern  as  it  affects  various  classes  of  businessmen. 


Large  companies  which  use  more  than  $5,000  worth  of  metal 
in  a  quarter  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  required  to  operate 

under  the  Production  Requirements  Plan.  They  constitute  most 
of  the  big  producers  and,  as  I  have  indicated,  their  priorities 
problems  are  almost  entirely  covered  by  PRP.  Smaller  com- 
panies and  special  classes  of  Imtgfi  companies  not  required  to 
use  PRP  may  obtain  priority  assistance  in  the  following  ways: 

First,  by  individual  application  on  PD-IA  certificates. 
.   Second,  by  assignment  of  ratings  in  accordance  with  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board  by  Govenmient 
procurement  officers  on  PI>-3A  certificates. 

Third,  by  limited  blanket  rating  or  *T"  orders  which  apply  to 
various  individual  industries. 

Fourth^  they  may  use  an  A-10  rating  under  Preference  Rating 
Order  P-100  for  maintenance,  repairs,  and  operating  supplies. 

Fifth,  they  may  receive  definite  month-to-month  allocations 
of  certain  scarce  materials  upon  application  under  the  terms 
of  materials  or  '*M"  orders. 

Sixth,  wholesalers  and  distributors  may  apply  for  priority 
assistance  to  maintain  stocks  sufficient  to  supply  war  industries 
and  essential  civilian  requirements  by  using  a  special  form 
known  as  PD-IX. 

Seventh,  applications  for  priorities  on  export  items  and  for 
export  licenses  may  be  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Economic 
Warfare. 

Amy  company,  whether  it  operates  under  the  Production  Re- 
quirements Plan  or  not,  may  sid>mit  individual  applicatioxui  on 
PD-IA  certificates  for  capital  equipment,  and  when  plant  expan- 
sion or  new  construction  is  necessary  in  the  war  program,  project 
applications  may  he  submitted,  usually  on  Forms  PD-200  and 
PD-200A. 

^  Retail  stores  and  individuals  who  buy  from  retail  stores  do 

not  usually  come  directly  under  the  priorities  system.  It  would 
be  obviously  impossible  to  handle  priority  applications  for  pur- 
chases by  40  million  American  families.  Instead,  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  has  endeavored  to  take  care  of  essential  require- 
ments for  home  maintenance,  and  needs  ordinarily  supplied 
through  retail  stores,  by  making  priority  assistance  available  to 
the  wholesalers  and  distributors  from  whom  retail  stores  buy 
most  of  their  stocks.  No  one  expects  retail  business  as  usual* 
and  home  owners  must  go  without  nonessentials,  but  as  many 


materials  as  possible  will  continue  to  be  laade  avmlable  to  tbem 
through  the  usual  channels. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  and  orders  which  are 
the  chief  instruments  for  imposing  the  limitations  of  the  priori- 
ties system. 

Materials  or  orders^  also  known  as  consenration  €irders» 
place  scarce  materials  under  varying  degrees  of  control  and 
prohibit  or  restrict  the  use  of  such  materials  in  nonessential 
products.  These  "M"  orders  also,  in  some  cases,  provide  com- 
plete control  over  the  distribution  of  basic  materisds* 

Hie  limitation  or  "L"  order  is  a  cUrect  prohibition  against,  or 
restriction  of,  the  manufacture  of  nonessential  products.  The 
stoppage  of  automobile  production  was  accomplished  by  an  '*L" 
order,  as  was  the  curtailment  or  prohibition  of  production  of 
many  other  items  such  as  elcctiic  r^rigeralcns^  vacuum  d^^oms^ 
metal  furniture,  typewriters,  and  a  host  of  other  things. 

To  enforce  its  orders,  the  War  Production  Board  has  several 
implements.  Most  frequently  used  to  date  is  the  suspension  or 
"S"  order  which  withdraws  all  priority  assis^uicct  tmrn  a  com- 
pany which  violates  priority  orders,  and  may  practically  put  a 
violator  out  of  business.  Criminal  penalties  are  also  provided 
in  the  Second  War  Powers  Act. 

The  basic  document  of  the  whole  priority  system  is  Priorities 
Regulaticm  No.  1.  TMs  regulation  establishes  the  system  itself, 
and  provides  certain  general  restrictions,  notably  a  requirement 
that  all  inventories  must  be  kept  to  a  practicable  working  mini- 
mum. The  inventory  restriction  applies  to  every  company  in 
the  United  States,  wheth^  it  uses  priority  ratings  or  not  Uatil 
recently,  this  control  was  fairly  loose,  and  permitted  a  consider- ' 
able  difference  of  opinion  about  the  size  of  a  practicable  working 
minimum  inventory. 

In  normal  times,  it  would  be  natural  for  any  manufacturer  with 
a  large  volume  oi  orders  on  Ms  bo<^  such  as  manufacturers 
engaged  in  war  production  now  have,  to  take  satisfaction  in  a 
well-stocked  inventory,  particularly  when  materials  are  scarce. 
Today,  however,  an  excessive  inventory  is  a  direct  interference 
with  the  war  program.  We  have  converted  the  <M  facilities 
and  i»*eated  new  ones  to  such  an  extent  that  the  chief  limit  on  our 
future  war  production  is  the  volume  of  materials  which  can  be 
made  available  for  the  machines.  Under  these  circumstances, 
any  aluminum  or  coppw  or  steel  6r  vital  chemical  which  is 
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unnecessarily  idle  in  any  company's  stock  reduces  by  that  much 

the  number  of  planes  and  tanks  and  explosives  which  we  can 
supply  to  our  fighting  forces  now,  when  they  are  most  desperately 
needed. 

The  primary  function  of  the  priorities  system  today,  th«*ef ore, 
is  to  schedule  deliveries  of  materials  and  products  in  such  a  way 
as  to  bring  about  the  maximum  production  of  war  and  absolutely 
essential  products  which  the  United  States  with  all  its  vast 
resources  is  capable  of  making. 

As  the  whole  industrial  machine  of  America  becomes  an 
arsenal  of  democracy  to  the  extent  that  everything  else  is  subordi- 
nated for  that  purpose,  the  loyally  and  cooperation  of  eveiy 
worker  in  this  huge  ars^^d  beoHBe  essenLtial  to  victory. 

Every  worker  and  every  factory,  every  bit  of  material  and 
every  machine,  is  now  a  part  of  the  war  program.  No  use  of 
material  is  unimportant  and  no  company  has  a  right  to  think 
of  its  own  operations  except  in  connection  with  the  war  program. 
Priorities  must  be  accepted  on  this  basis,  and  a  strict  observance 
of  not  only  the  letter  but  the  spirit  of  the  priorities  system  is  a 
high  patriotic  duty. 

There  are  no  longer  any  distinctions  between  soldiers  and 
ci^Uiians  wh^  the  bombs  iaO,  and  there  are  likewise  no  dis- 
tinctions between  soldiers  and  dvilians  in  massing  the  foirces 
of  the  Nation  for  total  war. 

Material  has  become  just  as  important  as  fighting  manpower, 
and  any  failure  to  produce  material  which  might  help  to  win 
a  battle  is  just  as  serious  as  failure  of  soldiers  under  fire* 

Priorities  regulations,  the  Production  Requirements  Plan,  and 
the  Allocation  Classification  system  may  seem  prosaic  and  unex- 
citing, but  the  priorities  system  has  been  sufficiently  tested  so 
we  know  that  it  will  work,  and  it  is  your  responsibility  as  well 
as  ours  to  make  it  work. 

Never  forget  that  priority  orders  are  the  basis  for  production  of 
planes  and  ships,  and  that  a  day's  delay  in  carrying  out  orders 
on  the  home  front  may  mean  a  clay's  delay  in  achieving  ultiiaate 
victory. 

(Note:  The  priorities  system  is  constantly  undergoing  change 
and  readjustment  to  cope  with  the  growing  magnitude  of  the 
war  production  effort.  Therefore,  it  would  be  advisable  to  check 
with  the  Division  of  Information,  War  Production  Board,  before 
using  the  material  above.) 
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CONSERVING  FOR  WAR 

Americans  have  not  been  accustomed  to  think  in  terms  of 
conservation.  We  have  been  the  most  wasteful  people  in  the 
world.  Geared  to  an  economy  of  plenty,  American  industry 
cut  its  patterns  in  the  larg^  and  brushed  aside  the  shavings  and 
butt  ends.  Slag  heaps  were  mines  of  unused  ore  and  culm 
banks  were  rich  in  wasted  coal.  The  householder  bought  the 
new  and  threw  away  the  old — cranuned  attics  and  junk  piles 
with  worn-out  material  whose  further  use  was  no  eimcem  of  his. 

But  the  people  of  less-favored  nations,  where  scrimping  and 
saving  were  a  regular  order  of  life,  were  glad  to  take  our  scrap 
and  rework  it  into  articles  for  daily  living  or — among  nations 
that  have  become  our  enemies— into  instruments  of  war  and 
destruction.  Time  was  when  a  boatlc»ad  of  scrap  iron  loaded 
at  Boston  could  be  sold  for  higher  prices  on  Grerman  pierheads 
than  in  Pittsburgh.  Discarded  tires  from  American  automo- 
biles went  to  make  shoes  for  Italy  and  Spain.  American  waste 
p«per  lined  Chinese  huts. 

But  total  war  brought  America  face  to  face  with  the  problem 
of  conservation,  with  the  necessity  of  turning  its  every  available 
resource  of  raw  and  used  materials  into  war  production.  Scrap 
is  no  longer  a  nuisance  to  be  got  rid  of  but  an  important  part 
of  our  national  treasure — something  to  be  sought  out,  collected, 
and  returned  to  productive  purposes.  The  junk  heap  has  be- 
come a  treasure  heap  and  the  scrap  collector  a  very  important 
person  in  our  victory  drive. 

American  mines,  mills,  and  factories  are  now  conscientiously 
salvaging  their  waste. 
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The  attics,  cellars,  garages,  and  ragbags  in  America's  32  mil- 
lion households  have  been,  and  must  be,  ransacked  for  every 
bit  of  strategic  rubbish  that  can  be  reworked  into  some  useful 
article  of  commerce  or  war. 

Today  we  Americans  must  become  increasingly  conservation- 
minded.  We  must  le«m  to  take  icare  of  what  we  have,  to 
make  things  last  longer  and  go  farther,  to  see  that  repairs  are 
not  neglected. 

America  needs  to  "keep  scrapping"  on  its  home  front  as  well 
as  its  battlefronts.  Metal  and  rubber  are  the  bone  and  sinew 
of  the  war  machine.  The  metal  that  is  consumed  in  battle  is 
irretrievably  lost;  the  steel  in  the  tank  that  is  blown  to  bits 
in  Libya,  the  aluminum  in  the  plane  that  is  shot  down  over 
Germany,  the  steel  plates  in  the  tanker  that  goes  to  the  bottom 
of  the  Atlantic,  the  casing  of  ttie  projectile  that  explodes  in 
Russia— this  metal  is  gone  forever.  Much  of  it  must  be  replaced 
by  the  idle  scrap  still  in  American  junk  piles,  in  auto  grave- 
yards, in  abandoned  railroad  lines,  in  unused  bridges,  in  ghost 
mines  full  of  rusting  machinery. 

Organization  is  of  course  essential  in  getting  this  scrap  into 
war  production.  Most  elements  of  the  waste  materials  trade, 
a  2-billion-dollar  business,  have  cooperated  wholeheartedly. 
The  many  phases  of  the  salvage  probton  are  directed  and 
coordinated  by  the  Conservation  Division  of  thjc  War  Production 
Board. 

The  principal  types  of  waste  material  that  must  be  salvaged 
from  industry,  faxtn,  and  home  are  rubbar,  all  kinds  of  metals, 
paper,  wool  and  cotton  rags,  and  waste  cooking  fats. 

Collection  of  scrap  rubber  is  a  particularly  essential  part  of 
our  war  conservation  effort.  Over  90  percent  of  our  sources 
of  mide  rubber  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Axis,  and  ship- 
ment from  another  7  percent  of  tibe  areas  is  uncertain.  Tom 
bathing  caps,  old  tires  and  tubes,  worn-out  garden  hose,  rubber 
mats,  indeed  every  ounce  of  useless  rubber  must  be  channeled 
back  to  the  reclaiming  plants.  Mixed  with  crude  rubber,  it  can 
be  stretched  to  vital  uses  in  our  military  madune.  A  modem 
army  travels  on  its  rubber.  In  a  28-ton  (medium)  tank  arc  1,750 
pounds  of  rubber,  enough  to  supply  120  automobiles  with  spare 
tires^  And  we  are  making  thousands  of  these  tanks.  Fifty  dif- 
ferent items  on  a  combat  plane  reiiuire  rubber,  including  tires, 
de-icers,  lining  for  bullet-proof  gas  tanks,  and  the  like. 


The  Government  is  not  in  the  collection  business.  Scrap  rub- 
ber, paper,  rags,  and  metals  should  be  put  back  into  production 
through  regular  channels.  Sell  the  scrap  you  collect  or  give 
it  to  the  Boy  Scouts  or  a  charitable  organization. 

Wartime  industry  is  faced  with  unusual  problems  in  con- 
servation of  critical  materials.  Ingenuity  and  expert  advice 
are  needed  to  solve  these  problems.  Substitution,  simplification, 
and  revision  of  specifications  are  the  methods. 

Here  again  the  Conservation  Division  of  the  War  Production 
Board  comes  into  play.  At  intervals  it  issues  comprehensive 
reports  on  the  relative  scarcity  of  materials  needed  in  military 
and  civilian  production.  The  status  of  the  listed  materials 
is  constantly  changing.  In  the  first  group  are  those  scarce 
materials  critically  essential  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war — 
alloy  steel,  aluminum  scrap,  toluol,  nylon,  rubber.  In  a  sec- 
ond group  are  substances  also  necessary  to  war  manufacture 
but  not  drastically  limited  in  supply — for  example,  lead,  wood 
pulp,  and  rayon.  A  third  group  includes  materials  that  are  gen- 
erally available  for  substitution— such  as  di^,  casein,  ^ass,  salt, 
sflrer,  and  gtAd.  In  no  case,  however,  can  supplies  be  con- 
sidered unlimited.  A  n6w-found  war  use  may  move  a  specific 
material  from  the  last  group  to  the  first. 

Many  interesting  examples  can  be  cited  in  which  compara- 
tively plentiful  n^iteiials  have  been  substituted  for  more  criticai 
ones.  Toys  are  now  being  made  of  wood,  paper,  ceramics, 
cotton,  and  noncritical  plastics  taking  the  place  of  metals.  The 
little  lead  soldiers  of  yesterday  are  going  down  to  the  sea  in 
the  battles  and  ballast  .of  submarines.  The  case  of  the  safety 
razor  offers  anoth^  homely  example  of  how  substitute  ma- 
terials can  take  the  place  of  more  critical  metals.  The  new 
"victory  razor"  has  a  zinc  cap  and  guard  and  a  plastic  handle. 
It  contains  no  brass,  a  scarce  material.  One-sixth  of  a  pound 
of  brass  was  used  in  many  of  the  10  million  saf^  razcnrs  manu- 
factured in  1941.  By  substituting  zinc  for  brass  in  our  razors, 
we  shall  have  30  million  more  .30  caliber  cartridges  to  shoot  at 
the  Japs  and  Nazis. 

Simplification  is  a  conservation  measure  aimed  at  reducing 
the  number  of  styles,  sizes,  designs,  and  varieties  of  manufac- 
tured products  as  well  as  cutting  out  their  frills  and  furbelows. 
This  has  been  a  voluntary  effort  on  the  part  of  most  industries, 
but  it  can  be  backed  by  le§BA  deotee  if  necessary.  Simplification 
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cute  down  inventories  of  materials  that  can  be  put  to  more 
essential  uses.   Thanks  to  simplification  practices,  we  have  four 

shades  of  women's  stockings  instead  of  75,  thus  conserving  dye- 
stufif  chemicals.    Cuffless  trousers  save  wool.    Fewer  sizes  and  - 
shapes  of  bolte  and  nute  mean  metal  available  for  more  tanks 
and  guns.  > 

The  Specifications 'Branch  of  the  Conservation  Diviston  re- 
views Government  purchase  specifications  with  an  eye  to  revis- 
ing them  in  the  interest  of  saving  war-precious  materials  for 
more  vital  uses.  It  has  prepared  a  list  of  almost  200  Federal 
emergency  specifications  designed  to  make  critical  materials  go 
farther.  In  revised  specifications  for  the  construction  of  bridges, 
for  example,  temporary  wooden  panels  between  concrete  posts 
may  be  used  on  bridge  rails  in  place  of  stec^— wood  or  stone  may 
be  employed  in  place  of  wire  cable  or  metal  plate  on  guard 
railings. 

Conservation  for  war  is  no  idle  phrase.  It  has  one  set  of 
applications  in  industry,  another  at  home.  Because  we  need 
rubber  and  explosives  for  our  war  madune,  we  must  be  willing 
to  change  our  habite  of  auto*driving  and  sugar  consumption. 
To  industry  the  keynote  of  conservation  is  adaptability- — 
simplify,  substitute^  salvage.  To  the  individual,  the  watchwords 
of  conservation  are:  save  and  sacrifice.  In  our  victory  ddve* 
conservation  is  both  a  necessity  and  an  opportunity. 


PRODUCTION  FOR  WAR 


It  was  the  need  for  guns  in  quantity  which  led  many  years 
ago  to  the  principle  of  manufacturing  iuterchangeable  parts — 
the  principle  of  mass  production. 

Eli  Whitney,  the  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin,  found  ttiAt  he 
could  gain  speed  in  the  manufacture  of  rifles  by  taking  care 
to  see  that  each  operation  on  each  part  was  identical — each 
barrel  cut  to  the  same  length,  turned  to  the  same  circumference, 
bored  to  the  same  caliber. 

He  fa^oned  each  hammer,  each  trigger,  and  each  stock  to 
exact  dimensions.  In  this  way  he  was  able  to  make  separate 
parts  in  quantity  and  produce  his  rifles  in  volume  lots. 

Since  that  time,  American  ingenuity  has  applied  the  principle 
of  mass  production  to  countless  items  which  have  given  this 
nation  the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the  world. 

Now,  we  have  turned  our  mass  production  methods  to  the 
manufacture  of  guns  and  tanks,  ships  and  planes.  I  want  to 
tell  you  briefly  about  the  production  problems  involved  in  each 
of  these  war  products.  I  know  you  understand  why  production 
figures  cannot  be  made  public. 

Into  the  building  of  a  bomber  go  more  than  100,000  man-hours 
of  work.  There  are  more  than  30,000  different  parts  and,  count- 
ing duplicates,  there  are  several  hundred  thousand  separate 
pieces  of  metal.  The  engines  themselves  are  made  of  8,000 
separate  pieces  of  metal,  each  of  which  must  be  machined  on 
machine  tools. 

The  demand  for  accuracy  can  best  be  illustrated  by  saying 
that  the  carburetor  of  a  large  airplane  engine  is  a  more  compli- 
cated bit  of  engineering  than  the  entire  engine  of  your  auto- 
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moJijle— that  one  blinder  unit  develops  as  much  horsepower 
as  an  eight-cylinder  autcmiotiile. 

In  the  last  war,  airplane  engines  had  to  be  overhauled  every 
50  hours.  Today,  because  their  vital  parts  are  machined  to  « 
within  a  few  teorthousandths  of  an  inch,  they  can  go  600  hours 
at  a  stretdh.  These  ai*^piiu!los  ^  are  being  made  in  suc^  numbers 
that  the  United  States  will  have  the  largest  and  the  finest  air 
force  in  the  world. 

Intensive  production  of  military  aircraft  was  not  started  in 
the  United  States  until  European  nations  looked  to  us  for  help 
to  overcome  the  lead  taken  by  the  Axis.  In  1938 — ^the  year  of 
Munich — our  aircraft  plants  were  producing  about  100  military 
pL^nes  a  month*  Then  France  placed  an  unprecedented  order 
for  200rfiiirsi]dt  planes.  Britain  followed,  and  France  doubled 
its  order;  and  by  1939,  the  36,000  shop  employees  of  the  industry 
were  building  warplanes  at  the  rate  of  200  a  month. 

Since  then,  thousands  of  newly  trained  men  and  women  have 
jqdped  the  veteran  mechanics  from  other  industries  who  have 
brought  to  plane  production  the  skill  to  shape  pieces  of  metal. 
Many  of  their  old  familiar  machine  tools  have  been  adapted  to 
this  wprk,  and  many  new  ones  have  had  to  be  built  because 
tolerances  unheard  in  other  industries  are  everyday  measure- 
ments in-  air<»^t  plants.  Men  and  ma<diines  were  to  do  a  job 
that  never  had  been  done  before:  make  quantity  production 
possible  for  an  industry  that  had  been  handbuilding  its  product 

As  new  facilities  came  into  production  and  old  ones  gained 
new  skills,  the  aircmif t  induatiry  added  to  its  f ast*grdwing  family 
plants  that  once  made  automobiles  and  bodies,  household  re- 
frigerators, hardware,  hydraulic  control  equipment,  pneumatic 
tools,  electric  generating  equipment,  electrical  equipment,  rubber 
products,  elevat<»s,  pumps,  and  railroad  can.  HnndreilB  of 
subcontractors  feed  these  plants  the  thousands  of  gadgets  that 
go  into  a  modern  fighting  plane. 

No  less  inoiportant  and  complicated  than  our  production  of 
planes  is  our  production  of  ships. 

The  biggest,  most  complex  single  job  in  solid  metal  since  man 
began  to  work  with  metal  thousands  of  years  ago  is  the  building 
of  a  large  ship.  It  takes  approximately  3  years  to  build  a  battle- 
sMp.  Into  tile  buildai^  of  a  Liberty  SUbip — an  ^ergene^  cargo 
vessel  stripped  of  frills  and  MandardijEed  for  rapid  production — 
go  some  500,000  man-hours. 
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The  final  assembly  station  in  4iie  building  of  a  ship  is  the 
shipway.  It  is  here  that  all  the  parts  are  built  into  a  whole. 
Assembly  is  the  big  part  of  the  job. 

But  not  the  whole  job.  For  ^nerators  and  turbines  must 
be  built.  Giant  shafts  miut  be  tunied.  Iht>pellers  must  be 
forged  and  machined.  Tons  of  plate  must  be  cut,  shaped,  and 
scarfed.  All  of  this  work  is  done  in  machine  shops,  some  in 
the  shipyard  itself,  some  outside.  But  wherefver  il  is  done* 
it  is  a      for  machine  tools. 

Making  gigantic  parts  fit  to  a  thousandth  part  of  an  inch  is 
just  about  the  hardest  job  in  building  a  ship.  Some  of  the 
gears  that  go  into  an  engine  have  to  be  cut  in  air-conditioned 
rooms»  since  the  pieces  d  mtttH  from  ivhich  they  are  made  are 
so  large  that  change  of  a  few  degrees  in  temperature  will  cause 
them  to  contract  or  expand  enough  to  throw  measurements 
off  balance. 

Nearly  «m  oi,  the  facilities  now  making  prop^ant  equipment 
for  ships  are  either  new  or  converted  from  some  landlubbei' 
industry.  Electrical  machinery  plants  are  building  turbines, 
plumbing  and  heating  supply  plants  are  making  valves  and 
shafts.  From  dozens  of  foundries  are  eomii^  h^vy  castings 
to  be  turned  into  rings  and  beeves  by  pump  makers,  marble 
cutters,  and  otiier  craftsmen  not  afraid  of  heavy  work  and  fine 
tolerances. 

Concentration  in  the  merchant  shipping  program  is  on  the  41ft. 
foot  Liberties.  Each  €me  delivered  adds  10^500  deadweight  tons 
to  America's  merchant  marine.  Others  in  the  program  include 
3  main  types  of  standard  cargo  vessels,  ranging  up  to  12,6(X) 
tons;  2  types  of  large  tankers,  avetsiging  about  16,500  tons; 
troop  ships,  smaller  cargo  ships,  bsa-gt^  tugs,  and  the  like. 

Many  of  the  problems  involved  in  shipbuilding  are  similar 
to  those  which  have  had  to  be  solved  to  get  our  production 
of  tanks  into  high  gear.  But  mass  production  of  tanks  presents 
its  own  peculiar  problems. 

Pound-for-pound,  American  tanks  surpass  similar  types  in 
mobility  and  mechanical  reliability.  Hard-hitting,  tough,  capa- 
ble of  outrunning  and  outlasting  other  models,  American  tanks 
didn't  just  happen  to  be  good.  Superiority  was  built  into  them 
by  hundreds  of  jMPedsioD  tools.  Each  part  is  made  to  exact 
measurements  and  machine  tools  used  to  make  them  are  of  a 
special  nature  and  size. 
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Thirty  to  fifty  percent  of  the  weight  of  any  tank  is  armor 
plate.  To  build  a  tank,  hard  thick  steel  that  cannot  be  pierced 
by  a  rifle  or  machine  gun  bullet  must  be  pressed,  drilled, 
turaed,  reamed,  and  milled  to  exact  dimensions.  Into  a  tank< 
go  steel,  nickel,  brass,  copper,  aluminum,  rubber,  leather,  ^ass, 
cotton,  plastic,  tin,  lead,  and  petroleum  products.  In  its  skeleton 
are  rolled  plates,  castings,  forgings,  rivets,  bolts,  wire,  tubing, 
ball  and  roller  beazings»  gears,  electric  motors,  instruments, 
batteries,  and  valves. 

In  a  light  tank  are  14,000  individual  pieces;  in  a  medium 
tank,  25,000;  in  a  heavy  tank,  40,000  pieces  that  must  be  ma- 
chined, subassembled,  and  assembled.  Many  of  the  metal  parts 
must  be  machined  on  boring  mills,  radial  drilling  machines* 
milling  machines,  and  similar  tools  of  much  larger  size  than 
found  in  ordinary  shops.  The  turret  casting  alone  is  as  heavy 
as  the  average  automobile.  Armor  castings  and  forgings  are 
so  tough  that  tungsten-«arbide  tools  have  to  be  used  in  nearly 
all  turning  and  boring  operations.  Cutters  of  high-speed  steel 
containing  a  high  cobalt  content  must  be  used  in  milling  and 
similar  operations. 

During  the  last  war  we  built  a  total  of  64  light  tanks.  And 
they  were  light  tanks — ^they  weighed  only  7^^  tons.  The  ve- 
hicles we  call  light  tanks  today  are  nearly  twice  as  heavy  as 
those  old  ones. 

Back  in  those  days  we  called  30-ton  tanks  "heavies."  Today 
we  call  vehicles  of  this  weight  **mediums.**  Our  modem  heavy 
tank  weighs  around  56  tons. 

In  the  15  years  following  the  World  War,  30  tanks  were  built 
in  the  United  States.  Meanwhile  all  of  the  World  War  models 
had  become  obsolete  and  by  the  time  war  broke  out  again  in 
Europe  the  Army  had  in  service  only  a  few  light  tanks  and  a 
small  number  of  18-ton  tanks 

The  need  for  modern  mechanized  fighting  equipment,  so 
forcefully  d«Enonstrated  by  the  armored  forces  alnoad,  put  an 
end  to  this  dow,  tedious  production  method.  American  in- 
dustry was  asked  to  produce  in  great  numbers  a  vehicle  that 
is  not  a  tractor,  a  truck,  or  a  locomotive.  It  is  something  in 
between,  with  a  nature  and  a  function  all  its  own.  Joining  in 
the  program  to  produce  this  distant  cousin  of  their  civilian 
products  are  the  locomotive,  automotive,  and  farm-equipment 
industries.    Helping  them  are  plants  that  once  made  railroad 
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cars,  automobile  and  trailer  bodies,  automobile  motors,  diesel 
engines,  airplane  motors,  tractors,  oil-well  drilling  equipment, 
type  foundry  equipment,  shoe  machines,  compressed  air  equip- 
ment Together  they  created  a  new  industry  to  build  monsters 
that  cost  $1  a  pound  and  weigh  up  to  112,000  pounds. 

The  fourth  weapon  in  which  we  are  especially  interested  is 
the  antiaircraft  gun,  which  is,  in  fact,  much  more  than  a  gun. 
It  is  a  unit  made  up  of  four  mmn  sections:  the  gun  itself,  the 
recoil  mechanism,  the  carriage  and  mount,  and  the  flre*<;ontroI 
equipment.  The  complexity  of  manufacture  is  indicated  by 
the  wide  variety  of  companies  now  making  them.  Plants  turn- 
ing out  parts  for  antiaircraft  guns  include  those  that  normally 
make  agricultural  machinery,  fire  arms,  automobiles,  optical 
instruments,  electrical  appliances,  oil  burners,  tires,  sound  re- 
producers, sewing  machines,  textile  machinery,  cameras,  sur- 
veying instruments,  elevators,  printing  presses,  pumps,  safes, 
and  other  maclunery  with  movi^e  heavy  piyrts. 

The  gears  and  surfaces  and  moving  parts  that  make  up  an 
antiaircraft  gun  must  be  perfect  to  within  one  ten-thousandth 
of  an  inch  in  some  instances.  Many  tools  capable  of  such  close 
tolerances  are  being  built  in  machine  shops  but,  even  wder  ideal 
conditions,  it  takes  months  to.  complete  the  more  complex  ones. 
To  get  enough  for  the  accelerated  program  it  was  necessary  to 
convert  large  numbers  of  tools  and  to  create  an  entirely  new 
industry.  The  new  gums  had,  to  be  built  by  eompanies  new  to 
gun  building. 

Even  in  the  hands  of  experienced  ordnance  men  an  antiair- 
craft gun  is  no  snap  to  make.  It  must  send  projectiles  as  far 
as  the  substratosphere  at  targets  comparatively  tiny,  moving 
300  miles  an  hour  or  faster.  Firing  miut  be  rapid  and  ex* 
tremely  accurate,  because  planes  are  often  within  range  for 
only  a  few  seconds.  Perfection  must  be  built  into  the  gun  so 
that  it  functions  flawlessly  and  automatically. 

Our  present  models  are  tibe  result  of  continaous  studies  by 
the  ordnance  department  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  the  ex- 
perience gained  from  the  use  of  antiaircraft  weapons  during 
the  early  stsiges  of  the  present  war  abroad. 
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MATERIALS  FOR  WAR 


Raw  materials,  more  than  any  other  factor  in  the  production 
program,  are  America's  key  to  victory.  Our  clear  superiority 
in  natural  resources  gives  us  a  potential  strength  far  in  excess 
of  the  Axis  nations. 

Our  job  now  is  to  see  how  rapidly  this  country  can  translate 
her  products  of  mine,  farm,  and  factory,  into  the  finished  in- 
struments of  war. 

The  United  States  produces  neaiiy  half  the  world's  supply 
of  raw  materials,  but  we  normally  consume  as  much  as  the  rest 
of  the  world  combined. 

We  produce  a  third  of  the  world's  iron  ore,  more  than  40 
perc^t  of  its  iron  and  steel,  25  percent  of  its  coal,  and  two-thirds 
of  its  oil.  From  our  mines  come  37  percent  of  tiie  copper,  29 
percent  of  the  zinc,  and  24  percent  of  the  lead  in  the  world. 

Our  neighbors  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  provide  us  with 
additional  stores  of  these  basic  materials,  and  are  sources  of 
others  that  we  lack  entirely.  Canada  produces  85  percent  of 
the  world's  nickel,  as  well  as  many  other  vital  metals.  Chile 
sends  us  large  quantities  of  copper.  Brazil  supplies  all  our 
quartz  crystals.  Argentina  is  a  tremendous  source  of  hides. 
Bolivia  is  sending  us  tin  ore.  Sixty  percent  of  our  bauxite* 
from  which  aluminum  is  derived,  comes  from  Dutch  Guiana. 
Mexico  currently  is  supplying  us  with  mercury.  In  these  and 
many  materials  of  less  importance,  we  are  well  off,  thanks  to 
our  frien<te  north  and  south  of  the  border. 

So  much  for  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger.  On  the  debit  side, 
we  are  largely  dependent  upon  other  parts  of  the  world  for  tin, 
rubber,  hemp,  chromite,  tungsten,  mica  splittings,  graphite,  bur- 
lap, jute,  palm  and  coconut  oils,  manganese,  cork,  asbestos. 
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cadmium,  and  a  score  of  lesser  known  materials  that  we  can  do 
without  if  we  have  to. 

Immense  as  cm*  stores  are  of  the  vital  materials  for  war,  they 
are  not  enough  for  our  present  purposes.  So  we  are  now  en- 
gaged in  a  fourfold  effort  to  increase  our  supplies  of  all  vital 
materials  that  feed  the  war  production  machine. 

The  steps  being  taken  are  tiie&e : 

First:  We  are  increasing  our  domestic  production  by  Govern- 
ment subsidy  and  by  private  capital;  and  by  urging  adoption 
of  the  160-hour  week  in  key  industries. 

Second :  We  are  increasing  our  ini^rto  from  all  parts  of  the 
worid  where  imports  are  posdhle,  and  encouraging  increased 
production  in  all  areas  to  which  our  shipping  has  access. 

Third:  We  are  limiting  civilian  use  of  scarce  materials. 

Fourth:  We  are  encouraging  substitution  of  more  plentiful 
materials  for  those  wluch  are  scarce,  and  we  are  encouragmg 
conservation  of  available  supplies  in  every  way  possible. 

Our  steel  capacity,  which  early  in  1942  was  86  million  ingot 
tons  annually,  will  become  well  over  90  nnllions  when  the  steel 
expansion  program  is  ccmipleted,  TMs  includes  an  increase 
of  about  3  million  tons  being  financed  by  private  capital. 

In  addition,  a  vast  increase  in  pig  iron  capacity  is  under  way, 
to  relieve  the  shortage  in  iron  and  steel  scrap  caused  by  the 
unprecedented  pace  at  which  the  steel  industry  has  been 
operating. 

The  most  important  material  for  war,  next  to  steel,  is 
aluminum.  Our  1939  primary  production  of  328  million  pounds 
was  adequate  for  all  civilian  purposes  but  did  not  begin  to  fill 
the  bill  when  we  started  to  produce  war  planes  in  quantity. 
So  we  stepped  it  up  in  1941,  to  about  600  billion. 

Then  we  were  faced  with  a  greatly  expanded  heavy  bomber 
pro-am.  Bombers  need  30,00Q  pounds  of  aluminum  per  ship, 
compared  to  5,000  pounds  for  a  fighter.  Result:  during  1942 
our  aluminum  output  is  being  doubled. 

Magnesium  is  aluminum's  twin  in  airplane  production.  Pri- 
mary production  in  1941  was  about  33  million  pounds.  The 
goal  fixed  for  1942  is  five  times  as  mudb. 

These  three — steel,  aluminum,  and  magnesium^ — are  mate- 
rials concerning  which  our  principal  problem  was  the  increasing 
of  manufacturing  faoUties.   In  most  of  the  other  vital  materials 


^e  problem  has  been  one  of  seeking  new  sources  and  devdtop- 

ing  to  the  limit  our  present  resources. 

This  is  true  of  copper,  for  example.  Unfortunately,  we  have 
no  known  large  deposits  of  high-grade  copper  not  now  being  - 
worked.  Yet  1942  plans  call  for  production  or  importation 
of  1,800,000  tons  or  more.  It  was  believed  this  could  be  accom- 
plished by  working  available  sources  to  the  limit,  increasing  the 
work  week  in  the  copper  mining  industry  to  160  hours  where 
possible,  increasing  imports  from  Chile  by  approximatdy  1504MK) 
tons  over  the  half-million  tons  previously  scheduled,  and  by 
paying  a  honus  price  for  high-cost  copper  production  from  low- 
grade  ores« 

Second  only  in  importance  to  these  basic  metals  are  the  many 

alloying  metals  used  to  toughen  steeL  They  are  almost  as  vital 
to  war  production  as  steel  itself. 

Most  important  of  these  are  nickel,  cluomium,  tungsten, 
manganese,  vanadium,  cc^>alt,  mplybdenuoi,  and  siliGoii.  There 
are  many  others. 

Supplies  of  most  of  them  aie  limited.  In  1941  we  consumed 
two-thirds  of  the  world  supply  of  nickel  for  instance,  and  could 
have  used  more.  Only  molybdeninn  and  silicon  are  found  in 
plentiful  quantities  in  this  country. 

Chromium,  tungsten,  and  manganese  come  primarily  from 
areas  cut  off  by  war  in  the  Pacific-  This  country  has  low-grade 
depodfs  of  these  ores,  which  now  are  being  worked  under 
various  forms  of  Government  subsidy.  South  American  prodtuv* 
tion  has  been  stimulated.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for 
increased  imports  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  notably  Africa, 
and,  of  course,  we  have  substantial  stockpiles  in  reserve. 

Tlie  other  best  known  materials  v^e  get  from  abroad  are  cork, 
tin,  rubber,  and  hemp.  Cork  comes  from  Spain  and  Portugal; 
tin,  rubber,  and  hemp  from  the  Far  East. 

Ordinarily  we  use  about  100,000  tons  of  tin  a  year,  75  percent 
for  tin  cans.  All  of  it,  practically,  comes  from  Malaya  mid  the 
Netherlaivds  Indies.  The* strictest  kind  of  conservation  of  tin 
is  necessary  under  present  circumstances  and  the  outlook  is 
for  widespread  substitution  of  other  forms  of  packaging. 

Rubber,  73  percent  of  whidi  is  used  for  tires,  is  a  parallel 
case.  The  Far  East  is  the  only  source  in  the  world  for  ttie 
600,000  tons  of  natural  rubber  we  need  annually.    Tire  conserva- 
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tion  and  rationing  are  absolutely  necessary  if  we  are  to  have 
enough  for  our  Army  on  wheels.  While  we  have  a  huge  syn- 
thetic rubber  program  under  way,  it  will  not  solve  our  im- 
mediate problem. 

Lead  and  zinc,  also  important  in  our  arsenal,  are  produced 
in  quantities  sufficient  both  for  war  needs  and  for  essential 
civilian  uses.  Conservation  will  be  necessary,  but  there  is  no 
acute  shortage  for  our  military  madiine. 

The  man-in-the-street  is  helping — ^indirectly — to  build  up  our 
raw  material  supply.  When  John  Citizen  does  without  a  new 
automobile  he  contributes  steel,  copper,  rubber,  and  other  ma- 
terials that  will  be  used  to  defeat  the  Axis  powers.  When  Mi«. 
Citizen  prepares  fresh  vegetables  instead  of  opening  a  can  she  is 
saving  tin  in  which  to  pack  food  for  the  armies  that  will  defeat 
Hitler. 

All  in  all,  every  scrap  of  metal,  every  piece  of  paper,  every 
bit  of  rubber  is  of  vital  importance  in  this  mightiest  of  wars. 
We  must  produce  all  we  can,  save  all  we  can,  and  work  as  hard 
as  we  can  to  keep  democracy  moving  forward  in  a  war-torn 
world. 
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BUILDING  THE  SHIPS 

Success  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  war  depends  heavily  on 
the  shipbuilders  of  the  United  States.  The  American  merchant 
marine  must  maintain  the  supply  lines  to  every  fighting  front 

Our  ship  construction  program  is  the  largest  in  history.  Our 
effort  in  World  War  I  was  slight  compared  to  the  present  pro- 
gram. The  number  of  ships  delivered  during  1917  was  135, 
totaling  98^,400  deadwei^t  tons.  In  1918,  when  our  participa- 
tion in  the  war  was  at  its  height,  440  vessels  of  2,720,123  dead- 
weight tons  went  into  the  service.  In  1919,  after  the  war  was 
over,  we  reached  our  top  production,  724  vessels  aggregating 
5,051,759  deadweight  tons. 

Now  we  look  at  the  program  which  had  been  laid  out  early 
in  1942: 

In  the  2-year  period  ending  December  31,  1943,  we  will  send 
down  our  ways  at  least  2,300  oceangoing  m^chant  ships,  ag- 
gregating 23  million  deadweight  tons.   In  addition,  700  other 

craft  of  smaller  types  will  be  commissioned  in  our  merchant 
marine. 

Our  program  began  slowly  and  from  practically  a  dead  start 
In  the  15-year  period  between  1922  and  1937  the  total  output 

of  American  shipyards — other  than  tankers — ^was  two  ocean- 
going cargo  vessels.  In  1936,  when  the  Government  set  up  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission,  there  were  but  10  ship- 
yards with  46  ways  in  the  United  States  capable  of  producing 
oceangoing  vessels  400  feet  or  loijger.  Half  of  those  ways  were 
making  war  ships;  many  of  the  others  were  idle. 
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In  1937,  the  Government  program  to  build  50  merchant  ships 
a  year  over  a  10-year  period  was  approved.  In  1939,  after 
the  invasion  of  Poland,  that  program  was  doubled.  And  in 
1940,  as  the  world-wide  conflagration  edged  closer  to  our  shores, 
the  program  was  doubled  again.  In  January  1941,  when  the 
prospect  for  the  democracies  was  black  indeed,  the  ^al  was 
put  at  400  ships  a  year,  and  our  shipyards  increased  to  18,  with 
70  ways  for  oceangoing  ships.  Production  was  concentrated  on 
the  Liberty  ship — or  the  emergency  cargo  vessel — not  the  fastest 
or  most  efficient  boat  but  one  that  could  be  turned  out  in  mass 
production. 

The  emergen<7  shipbuilding  program  began  to  mushroom 
after  Pearl  Harbor.  More  shipyards  were  authorized;  existing 
yards  were  expanded.  Production  schedules  were  speeded  up, 
until,  on  April  2  of  this  year,  the  Maritime  Commission  an- 
nounced that  contracts  had  been  let  for  all  of  the  2,300  ships 
authorized  2  months  earlier  for  construction  by  the  end  of  1943. 
The  authorizations  for  new  Government-financed  shipyards 
were  increased  to  17.  A  50-million-dollar  expansion  of  turbine 
and  gear  facilities  also  had  been  authorized;  and  an  extensive 
program  for  increase  of  production  of  engines  for  Liberty  ships 
had  been  adopted. 

The  time  from  keel-laying  of  a  Liberty  ship  to  delivery  into 
service  was  cut  from  6  months  to  105  days,  and  the  prospect 
arose  that  this  would  be  cut  further,  to  approximately  90  days. 

On  May  1,  1942,  we  had  60  shipyards  with  over  300  ways 
producing  ships,  mostly  of  more  than  10,000  deadweight  tons. 
In  addition  some  coastline  yards  and  yards  on  tke  GreAt  Lakes 
were  constructing  other  types  of  vessels  j  ust  as  vital  to  the  war 
effort. 

Three-quarters  of  a  million  workers  were  employed  on  the 
shipbuilding  job,  and  the  number  was  constantly  increasing. 
Training  schools  turned  out  thousands  of  trained  workers  each 
month.  About  a  million  workers  were  producing  materials 
and  parts  for  ships. 

At  its  peak,  the  shipbuilding  program  was  expected  to  rejqfuire 
about  2  million         and  women  woi^ers.  ' 

In  May  1942  we  were  turnftig  out  2  ships  a  day.  In  De- 
cember it  had  been  1  a  day.  By  the  end  of  1942  the  schedules 
called  for  3  ships  a  day.   The  December  schedule  alone  asked 
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for  a  million  deadweight  tons,  virtually  the  amount  that  was 
put  into  operation  in  all  of  1941. 

To  recapitulate:  In  1940  we  turned  out  53  ships;  in  1941,  105 
ships;  and  early  this  year  we  set  our  sights  for  800  ships  in 

1942, 1,500  in  1943. 

On  February  7,  1942,  the  President  set  up  the  War  Shipping 
Administration  "to  assure  the  most  effective  utilization  of  the 
shipping  of  the  United  States  for  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  war."  The  WSA  was  given  full  authority  to  control  the 
operations,  purchase,  charter,  requisition,  and  use  of  all  our 
merchant  fleet   It  was  assigned  four  major  tasks: 

1.  Transportation  and  maint«iance  of  American  expedition- 
ary forces. 

2.  Supplying  the  United  Nations  with  war  materials  and 

Lend-Lease  goods. 

3.  Importation  of  strategic  raw  materials. 

4.  Maintenance  of  the  national  economy  of  all  countries  in 

the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Compared  to  our  present  transportation  problem  the  3,000- 
mile  shuttle  service  to  Europe  in  World  War  I  was  short 
Australia  is  10,000  miles  away,  at  least  a  40-day  trip  for  a 
lO-knot-an-hour  freighter.  To  Libya  around  the  southern  tip 
of  Africa  is  12,000  miles.  Around  the  North  Cape  to  Russia 
is  4,000  miles. 

Putting  every  ship  to  essential  use,  the  War  Shipping  Ad- 
ministration has  converted  sugar-carrying  ships  to  hauling  mu- 
nitions. Tankers  that  formerly  carried  gasoline  and  fuel  to 
the  East  Coast  now  carry  airplane  gasoline  to  fliers  in  Australia. 
Manganese,  ore,  and  nitrates — ^instead  of  coffee — are  the  cargoes 
of  ships  from  South  America. 

America  is  carrying  the  goods,  and  it  is  supplying  the  ships. 
The  job  is  a  big  one,  but  our  shipyards  and  workers  and  ship- 
ping lines  are  equal  to  it  The  productive  genius  of  American 
shipbuilders,  the  administrative  ability  of  our  shipping  oper- 
ators and  governmental  authority,  and  the  skill  and  courage 
of  our  merchant  sailors  will  maintain  the  lifelines  of  democracy. 
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MOVING  THE  ARMAMENTS: 
TRANSPORTATION 

This  war,  more  than  any  other  war  in  history,  is  a  battle 
of  transportation.  Communication  lines  must  be  kept  open, 
and  transport  facilities  must  be  available  whenever  and  wher- 
ever they  are  needed.  The  army  which  can  maintain  its  supply 
routes  most  efficiently,  which  can  keep  food  and  munitions  and 
armaments  rolling  to  the  front  in  a  never-ending  stream,  is  the 
army  which  will  win.  ' 

This  is  not  a  front-yard  fight.  The  war  is  being  waged  on 
fronts  thousands  of  miles  away.  To  reach  those  fronts  our  ma- 
terials and  machines  of  battle  must  travel  over  extraordinarily 
circuitous  routes,  sometimes  thousands  of  miles  longer  than  the 
normal  routes,  because  of  the  contingencies  of  war.  And  be- 
fore ammunition  and  food  and  clothing  and  other  supplies  for 
our  troops  and  our  allies  can  leave  our  shores,  they  must  be 
shipped  from  the  centers  of  production  to  the  ports  of  em- 
barkation. 

That,  in  turn,  puts  an  unprecedented  strain  on  our  communi- 
cation lines  along  the  home  front   Maintenance  of  these  life 

lines  at  home  is  just  as  important  to  the  success  of  the  fight  as 
maintenance  of  the  supply  routes  which  lead  from  our  shores  to 
the  enemy. 

What  are  these  life  lines? 

They  are  the  same  routes  which  we  use  in  our  peacetime  ac- 
tivities to  carry  food  from  our  farms,  machines  from  our  fac- 
tories, radios  and  automobiles  and  refrigerators  from  our  giant 
assembly  points.  They  are  the  routes,  also,  that  we  use  in 
traveling  over  the  great  expanse  of  our  country,  whether  we 
go  by  rail,  by  highway,  by  water,  or  by  air. 
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Today  those  lines  have  been  converted  to  the  one  objective 
of  whining  the  war.  Just  as  we  now  use  our  automobile  as- 
sembly lines  to  make  tanks  and  planes  and  guns,  so  we  now  use 
the  transport  system  of  this  country  to  carry  the  war  equipment 
and  troops  and  other  essential  supplies  to  their  destinations. 

Traflic  that  goes  over  these  Hues  has  reached  record-breaking 
proportions.  Nothwithstanding  the  record  figures  of  1941, 
schedules  called  for  much  more  during  1942,  still  more  in  1943. 
One  reason  for  this  is  the  great  diversion  of  traffic  from  water 
to  rail.  Take  oil.  Not  long  ago,  tank  cars  were  almost  a  drug 
on  the  market  In  November  1941  they  carried  about  70,000 
barrels  of  oil  a  day  to  the  Eastern  Seaboard.  Five  months  later 
the  figure  was  over  500,000  barrels. 

The  President  set  up  the  Ofhce  of  Defense  Transportation 
to  cope  with  this  overloading  of  our  facilities— "to  assure 
maximum  utilization  of  the  Domestic  transportation  facilities  of 
the  Nation  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war.** 

To  achieve  that  goal,  the  ODT  coordinates  and  directs  the 
storage  and  movement  of  goods  and  munitions,  conserves  com- 
mercial-vehide  facilities,  coordinates  transits  by  sea  and  land 
and  internal  waterway,  sees  to  it  that  transport  workers  are  to 
be  had,  negotiates  freight  rates  for  the  Government,  and  facili- 
tates passenger  traffic  in  all  metropolitan  centers,  at  war  plants, 
and  other  congested  points. 

The  ODT  is  made  up  of  the  following  Divisions:  Railway 
Transport,  Motor  Transport  of  Coastwise  and  Intercoastal  Trans- 
port, Inland  Waterway  Transport,  Trafiic  Movement,  Local 
Transport,  Storage,  Transport  Personnel,  and  Rates. 

To  supplement  and  strengthen  the  efforts  of  these  Divisions, 
there  are  certain  things  that  you,  as  a  private  citizen  and  as  an 
automobile  owner,  can  do. 

The  United  States  is  served  by  a  fleet  of  33  million  highway 
automotive  vehicles.  We  are  dependent  on  that  fleet  of  vehicles. 
All  of  these  highway  vehicles  use  rubber  tires.  They  cannot 
operate  without  them.  But  the  war  has  cut  off  our  supply  of 
crude  rubber,  and  it  will  take  at  least  3  years  to  develop  an 
adequate  new  supply.  Until  tiien,  there  wUl  be  no  rubber  for 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  our  civilian  cars  and  trucks. 

That  means  we  must  conserve  what  we  have.  We  must  save 
every  ounce  of  that  tremendous  national  stockpile  of  rubber 
^^ch  we  have  on  our  cars  and  tru<^   We  must  avoid  high 
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speed,  careless  driving,  improper  tire  care.  You  know  the  rules 
for  saving  your  tires.  They  have  been  repeated  time  and  time 
agpdn  both  by  Govemm^t  and  by  business. 

In  addition  we  can  stagger  hours  to  cut  down  on  heavy  traffic, 
and  set  up  a  system  of  group  riding  in  our  community  in  getting 
back  and  forth  to  work,  in  shopping,  in  taking  the  cliildren  to 
school. 

Under  such  a  plan,  for  example,  one  week  Mr.  Smith  will  pick 
up  four  or  five  of  his  fellow  workers  in  the  morning  and  carry 
them  back  in  the  evening.  The  next  week  Smith's  car  will  stay 
at  home  and  Jones'  car  will  take  its  place.  And  so  on,  right 
down  ttie  blodk. 

This  is  one  way — and  an  important  way — of  keeping  the  sup- 
ply lines  open  and  keeping  our  national  transport  lines  operating 
at  full  efficiency. 

Come  what  may,  the  railroads,  the  seaways,  the  highways,  and 
the  airways  will  keep  functioning,  ready  to  speed  the  machines 
of  war  to  the  front  lines.  Our  transport  lines  rank  second  only 
to  the  production  plants  themsdves  in  getting  guns  and  planes 
and  tanks  into  the  hands  oi  our  fluting  men.  Nothing  is  being 
left  undone  to  keep  them  at  peak  efficiency. 

If  your  train  is  late,  if  you  can't  get  a  nonessential  shipment 
through,  if  you  aren't  able  to  make  that  1,000-mile  vacation  trip 
this  year,  don't  complain  about  it.  Instead,  remember  that  you 
are  doing  your  bit  to  keep  the  supplies  rolling.  That  is  small 
sacrifice  compared  to  the  stakes  we  are  fighting  for. 
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SUBCONTRACTING  FOR  VICTORY 

Few  of  ouF  manufacturing  plants  can  turn  out  a  battleship 
or  a  flying  fortress,  but  nearly  any  of  them  can  fabricate  at 
least  one  of  the  thousands  of  parts  in  the  great  war  machine. 
For  speed  in  manufacture,  and  to  enlist  all  facilities  for  pro- 
duction, the  Government  encourages  the  "prime"  contractors  to 
sublet  parts  of  the  woi^  This  business  of  ordering  "bits  and 
pieces'*  and  subassemblies  from  outsiders  is  subcontracting. 

The  device  is  employed  much  more  widely  now  than  normally. 
The  peacetime  manufacturer,  to  keep  his  men  and  machines 
busy,  often  did  work  in  his  own  plant  that  might  have  been 
done  outside.  But  the  need  for  fast  deliveries  is  so  great  in 
this  war  that  he  does  not  have  time  to  do  all  the  work  himself. 
He  orders  parts  and  subassemblies  from  other  firms,  and  our 
total  production  goes  up. 

Hiere  are  many  reasons  why  the  subcontracting  system  is  a 
vital  part  of  the  war  effort,  but  the  basic  one  is  this: 

Germany  and  Japan  entered  the  war  with  a  head  start  of 
at  least  sis  jems  m  the  manufacture  of  munitions.  Since  the 
fall  of  France,  the  United  States  has  built  and  equipped  many 
special-purpose  plants  to  turn  out  arms. 

But  these  special-purpose  plants  are  not  enough.  If  we  rely  on 
them  alone,  thousands  of  young  Americans  will  die  who  should 
live  to  see  the  victorious  peace.  Witti  the  Axis  using  its  ac- 
cumulated arms  in  a  desperate  drive  for  a  quick  knockout,  the 
existing  machines  of  every  suitable  factory,  large  and  small, 
are  needed  for  war  production. 

Some  of  those  who  adopted  the  subcontract  system  early  in 
the  game  found  that  unit  costs  were  increased  at  first,  and 
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initial  delays  encountered.  They  learned  it  was  necessary  to 
give  subcontractors  engineering  and  supervisory  assistance. 
This  strained  their  own  engineering  and  supervisory  forces  to 

the  hmit. 

But  similar  diflBculties  would  have  been  encountered  if  the 
manufacturers  had  set  up  new  departments  in  their  own  plants 
to  handle  the  work  that  had  to  be  done.  Time  was  at  a 
premium.  It  could  not  be  spent  in  building  and  equipping 
such  departments. 

As  Chairman  Donald  M.  Nelson  of  the  War  Production  Board 
said: 

"With  the  future  of  our  country  at  stake,  with  our  Armed 
Forces  in  immediate  need  of  more  weapons,  imagination  and 
boldness  are  called  for  on  the  industrial  tmut  In^eased  sub- 
contracting may  swing  the  balance* 

"Production  lines  are  battle  lines.  Let's  use  all  the  produc- 
tion lines  we've  got." 

To  bring  prime  contractor  and  subcontractor  together,  the 
War  Production  Board  operates  field  offices  in  120  cities  through-* 
out  the  United  States.  These  offices  do  not  negotiate  subcon- 
tracts; they  merely  bring  the  parties  together,  serving  as  a  sort 
of  get-together  agency  in  the  industrial  field.  A  list  of  these 
offices  may  be  had  from  the  Diviaion  ei  Infoimation,  War 
Production  Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 

One  of  the  principal  activities  of  the  field  offices  and  of 
their  Washington  headquarters  is  to  help  prime  contractors 
find  plants  that  are  equipped  with  scarce  or  "critical"  machines. 
When  a  field  office^  receives  an  inquiry  as  to  where  such  ma- 
chines can  be  found,  it  first  searches  its  own  records  and  can- 
vasses local  plants.  If  it  fails  to  turn  up  the  needed  machines 
locally,  the  office  relays  the  inquiry  to  neighboring  offices  and, 
in  turn,  to  Washington.  Literally  thousands  of  badly  needed 
facilities  have  been  turned  up  in  this  manner,  and  put  to  work 
under  subcontracts. 

If  you  own  a  plant  that  can  be  converted  to  war  production, 
register  at  the  nearest  WPB  field  office.  Your  facilities  will 
then  be  on  record  as  available  for  war  work.  But  don't  sit 
back  and  let  Washington  do  the  whole  job.  Go  to  the  prime 
contract  holders  in  your  area  and  let  them  know  what  you  have; 
many  a  subcontract  is  awarded  that  way. 
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So  far,  not  all  of  the  qualified  firms  eager  to  obtain  subcon- 
tracts have  been  able  to  get  them.  One  reason  for  their  inability 
to  obtain  war  work  in  the  past  was  the  fact  that,  prior  to  Pearl 
Harbor,  the  total  volume  of  war  orders  was  not  great  enough^ 
to  use  all  production  facilities.  Since  we  entered  the  war,  how- 
ever, the  size  of  the  production  program  has  been  going  up  by 
leaps  and  bounds  toward  the  ultunate  goal — our  maximum  ca- 
pacity. Eariy  in  1942,  the  amount  authorized  by  Congress  to 
prosecute  the  war  totalled  about  160  billion  dollars. 

A  sample  survey  of  several  prime  contractors  several  months 
ago  showed  that  they  were  farming  out  an  average  of  25  percent 
of  their  orders.  One  automobile  company  subcontracted  90  per- 
cent of  a  large  order.  Qualified  firms  which  have  failed  thus 
far  to  obtain  subcontracts  are  advised  to  canvass  the  prime 
contractors  again — and  again.  One  hundred  percent  of  possible 
production  is  the  size  of  our  war  program. 


CONVERSION 

Everybody  knows  that  the  United  States  has  the  greatest 
capacity  in  the  world  to  manufacture  an  almost  limitless  va- 
riety of  products.  The  proof  can  be  found  by  just  looking 
around  us.  At  the  rush  hour,  the  streets  of  our  great  metro- 
politan centers  are  lined  with  automobiles  from  curb  to  curb. 
Phonographs,  radios,  refrigerators,  vacuum  cleaners— all  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  our  modern  civilization  are  to  be 
found  in  millions  of  homes,  on  the  farm,  in  villages,  in  our  cities 
and  towns.  In  short,  the  country  has  enormous  resources  of  raw 
materials  and  matchless  industrial  plants  to  turn  these  materials 
into  finished  goods. 

But  we  could  not  fight  Gennany  and  Japan  with  ice  boxes  and 
automobiles;  our  tremendous  industrial  power  had  to  be  shifted 
from  peacetime  production  to  war  purposes. 

American  production  is  being  converted  from  the  uses  of 
peace  to  those  of  war.  and  we  AmericanSt  must  do  without  many 
new  gadgets  and  conveniences  so  that  our  fighting  men  may 
have  adequate  arms. 

Automobile  manufacturers — and  one  of  them  alone  can  fab- 
ricate more  metal  than  all  Japan— are  making  tank  engines  and 
plane  engines  and  antiaircraft  guns.  Machines  to  make  vacuum 
cleaners  have  been  shifted  to  making  weapons.  Our  great  tex- 
tile mills  are  turning  out  material  for  uniforms  and  blankets, 
and  our  canners  are  packing  food  for  the  Army  and  Navy  and 
the  other  United  Nations. 

Strictly  speaking,  perhaps,  conversion  means  changing  over 
machines  to  make  products  other  than  their  normal  ones; 
broadly  speaking,  however,  it  also  involves  conversion  of  peace- 
time products  to  war  uses. 


Many  of  our  factories  were  converted,  partially  or  entirely, 
before  the  Japanese  attacked  us.  The  bombs  that  fell  on  Pearl 
Haiiior  blew  up  '*busineM  as  usual''  in  oth^  plimts.  AU-out 
conversion  has  been  our  goal  since  then. 

The  figures  speak.  In  July  1941,  the  United  States  had  pro- 
vided $31,768,000,000  for  defense.  That  sum  is  beyond  the  men- 
tal grasp  of  any  but  an  E^lein.  But  multiply  it  by  five  and 
it  still  falls  short  of  the  sum  now  committed  to  war. 

That  incalculable  sum  contemplates  the  fullest  practicable 
conversion  of  our  industrial  machine. 

As  to  production,  it  was  confidently  forecast  well  along  in 
1942  that  we  would  produce  45  billion  dollars*  worth  of  muni- 
tions during  the  year — more  than  the  total  national  income  in 
1932,  the  low  point  in  the  depression. 

Prior  to  Pearl  Harbor,  the  automobile  industry,  greatest  res- 
ervoir of  machine  tools  in  the  world;  had  converted  about  25 
percent  of  its  facilities  to  the  production  of  military  vehicles 
and  other  war  products.  With  our  Far  Eastern  sources  of  rub- 
ber for  tires  cut  off,  the  Government  stopped  all  passenger  car 
production,  and  conversion  of  the  industry's  remaining  facili- 
ties began.  Four  months — 120  days — after  Pearl  Harbor,  Chair- 
man Donald  M.  Nelson,  of  the  War  Production  Board,  was  able 
to  say: 

**The  conversion  of  the  automolnle  industry*  has  been  far  bse- 
yond  my  expectations.  I  think  those  people  have  really  done 
a  great  job  in  getting  ready  for  war  production,  with  the  result 
that  some  of  the  unemployment  figures  which  were  given  as 
estimates  in  Detroit  are  not  coming  true.** 

In  referring  to  unemployment,  Mr.  Nelson  touched  upon  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  involved  in  conversion.  When  a 
plant  changes  products,  workers  as  well  as  machines  have  to 
be  converted.  They  must  be  taught  to  do  new  things  with  old 
machines,  and  in  many  cases  to  operate  new  machines  installed 
to  supplement  old  facilities. 

To  help  qualified  manufacturers  join  in  the  war  effort,  the 
War  Production  Board  has  established  120  field  offices  through- 
out the  country.  These  guide  factory  owners  to  Government 
procurement  agencies  and  to  war  contractors  who  have  work 
that  they  might  do.  Industry  branches  of  the  WPB  in  Wash- 
ington, working  with  the  Army,  Navy,  Maritime  Commission, 
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and  Procurement  Division  of  the  Treasury,  also  advise  and 
assist  manufacturers. 

Once  orders  are  placed,  the  speed  with  which  all-out  conver- 
sion is  completed  depends  primarily  upon  plant  managers  and 
employees. 

Together,  in  peace,  management  and  labor  made  American 
industry  the  world's  greatest  and  most  efi^eni 

Together,  in  war,  they  will  match  and  surpass  the  accumulated 
arms  of  the  Axis. 
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GETTING  A  CONTRACT 

As  American  production  really  gets  rolling,  small  and  me- 
dium-sized manufacturers  are  becoming  increasingly  important 
in  the  war  effort.  With  civilian  production  cut  off  and  with 
conversion  the  order  of  the  day,  such  manufacturers  may  log- 
ically ask:  "How  do  we  go  about  getting  war  work?" 

The  biggest  mistake  any  manufacturer  can  make  is  to  assume 
he  hasn't  a  chance  of  getting  war  contracts.  There  are  things 
he  can  do  to  get  them.  The  War  Production  Board  has  set 
up  machinery  to  help  him.  By  making  full  use  of  this  ma- 
chinery and  by  using  a  littte  determination  jand  ingenuity,  many 
manufacturers  will  bridge  the  gap — often  a  wide  one — ^between 
peacetime  and  war  production. 

The  first  step  of  any  manufacturer  who  wants  war  work  is 
to  make  a  complete  survey  of  his  facilities.  This  survey  should 
begin  with  the  firm's  business  record  and  should  include  a  de- 
scription of  normal  products  made  in  the  plant,  the  experience 
of  mana^rial  and  supervisory  personnel,  previous  war  produc- 
tion experience,  a  financial  statement,  and  names  of  past  and 
present  customers  for  reference. 

The  manufacturer  should  pay  particular  attention  to  his  labor 
supply.  In  the  survey  he  should  list  the  number  of  his  factory 
employees,  their  skills,  peak  employment  of  the  plant  for  one, 
two,  and  three  shifts,  a  description  of  the  available  labor  supply 
and  the  demand  for  it,  and  a  brief  analysis  of  local  and  nearby 
wage  rates. 
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Next,  he  should  take  stock  of  the  plant  and  its  equipment,  de- 
scribing location,  transportation  facilities,  available  water  and 
power  f adtities,  and  similar  facts  with  same  bearing  on  pro- 
duction capacity. 

Complete  layout  plans — accompanied  by  photographs — should 
be  made  for  each  section  of  the  plant.  Finally,  a  list  of  all 
tools  should  be  emioipiled  in  which  the  typei  make,  Bge^  »^ 
and  serial  number,  as  well  as  the  tolerances  usually  followed, 
are  included. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  survey  must  be  accurate  and  complete  if 
it  is  to  serve  as  a  guide  both  to  himself  and  to  those  from  whom 
the  manufacturer  must  get  his  contracts. 

His  survey  will  do  him  the  most  good  at  the  following  places: 

1.  The  nearest  field  office  of  the  War  Production  Board,  prob- 
ably in  his  district  (There  are  120  offices  scattered  throughout 
the  country.)  Here  a  manufacturer  can  leani  what  war  items 
are  needed  and  he  can  get  an  idea  of  which  he  can  make.  He 
can  study  blueprints  and  samples.  At  some  offices  he  will  see 
exhibits  of  needed  "'bits  and  pieces,"  in  which  prime  contractors 
show  actual  parts  and  subassemblies  they  may  want  to  fann 
out.  Since  the  offices  serve  as  clearinghouses  of  information 
for  Government  procurement  offices  and  prime  contractors,  the 
manufacturer  should  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  office  serving 
his  district 

2.  The  Army's  district  procurement  offices.  By  writing  to 
the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  War  Department  in 
Washington,  the  manufacturer  can  get  a  list  of  the  various 
procurement  offices,  the  type  of  products  they  buy,  and  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  in  getting  orders. 

3.  The  Navy's  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts.  A  booklet, 
"Selling  to  the  Navy,"  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  Bureau 
at  the  Navy  Department,  Washington. 

4.  Local  prime  contractors.  Information  about  these  may  be 
obtained  by  bona  fide  manufacturers  at  the  WPB  field  offices. 

5.  By  pooling  facilities,  manufacturers  can  handle  subcon- 
tracts beyond  the  capacity  of  any  one  of  the  plants  making 
up  the  pool. 

There  is  no  single  formula  to  bring  war  work  to  all  manu- 
facturers, however  eager  they  are  to  get  it,  with  whatever  zeal 
they  pursue  it  Harnessing  the  capacity  of  small,  medium-sized. 
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and  even  large  factories  is  one  of  the  toughest  production  prob- 
lems America  faces.    There  are  many  complicating  factors. 

One  is  the  extreme  urgency  of  stepping  up  production  im- 
mediately. It  has  been  neceffiary  in  ttie  past  to  place  contracts 
with  firms  which  were  prepared  to  fill  them — ^those  which  were 
already  in  war  work,  but  whose  capacity  wasn't  being  utilized 
to  the  utmost 

Another  complicating  factcH*  is  the  limited  variety  of  jobs 
many  of  the  firms  now  without  war  contracts  can  do. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  is  the  simple  truth  that 
until  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  America  was  not  spending 
enough  money  on  defense  to  employ  the  maximum  eapadity  of 
all  its  industries. 

Since  December  7,  1941,  Congress  has  appropriated  additional 
billions  of  dollars  to  cover  the  cost  of  unprecedented  production 
of  armament  Prime  contracts  have  been  placed  with  mass 
production  industries  as  fast  as  committees  representing  them 
could  be  called  together  for  conferences  with  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board's  Division  of  Industry  Operations  and  the  Govern- 
ment Procurement  Agencies.  To  speed  up  the  process,  most 
contracts  are  now  being  negotiated  rather  than  let  after  com- 
petitive bidding. 

The  point  is  that  firms  receiving  prime  contracts  will  need 
thousands  of  subcontractors  to  help  them  meet  early  delivery 
dates. 

One  fact  that  needs  to  be  faced  is  that  some  large  plants  were 
slow  in  the  past  to  subcontract  work  that  could  be  handled  by 
smaller  firms.  They  wanted  to  do  the  whole  job  themselves. 
They  will  have  to  spread  subcontracting  to  meet  production 
deadlines. 

It  is  also  true  that  many  small  manufacturers  have  been  slow 
to  realize  that  getting  war  work  requires  the  same  resourceful- 
ness and  imfl^(ination  they  showed  in  developing  their  own 
enterprises. 
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THE  WAR  PRODUCTION  DRIVE 


America  is  fighting  ahead  in  the  battle  of  production.  We 

haven't  won  it  yet.  There  are  still  men  living  tonight  who  will 
be  dead  when  another  year  rolls  around  because  machines 
aren't  rolling  off  some  production  line  fast  enough  or  because 
some  shift  is  piddling  along  with  too  few  men. 

A  poorly  manned  second  shift,  an  idle  third  shift — ^these  mean 
men  dead  in  African  deserts,  in  Russian  swamps,  in  Indian 
jungles.  Dead  because  the  guns,  the  sbips^  the  tanks,  and  the 
planes  didn't  get  to  them  on  time! 

We  are  on  our  way  to  victory  in  the  battle  of  production. 
Tanks,  guns,  planes,  and  ships  are  pouring  out  of  America's 
plants  in  increasing  flood.  One  reason  for  the  increase  is  the 
War  Production  Drive. 

What  is  the  War  Production  Drive? 

It  is  an  entirely  voluntary  plan  whereby  labor  and  manage- 
ment are  getting  together  to  increase  production.  The  Drive 
was  launched  on  February  27,  1942,  when  President  Roosevelt 
wrote  to  Donald  M.  Nelson,  chairman  of  the  War  Production 

Board : 

"The  months  just  ahead  are  the  critical  months  of  the  war. 
Victory  depends  in  large  measure  on  the  increased  war  pro- 
duction we  are  able  to  get  from  our  factories  and  arsenals  in 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1942.  What  has  been  done  so  far 
must  be  exceeded.  This  is  total  war.  We  are  all  under  fire — 
soldiers  and  civilians  alike.  No  one  is  a  spectator,  we  are  all 
belligerents.   To  win  we  must  fight 

*The  urgency  of  tomorrow  must  be  felt  in  every  shop  and 
factory  producing  war  goods,  in  every  home,  and  on  every 
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farm.  Then  we  shall  achieve  the  vigor  of  thought  and  co- 
operative action  that  carries  a  team  to  victory. 

''I  therefore  direct  you  to  take  every  possible  step  to  raise 
producti<»i  and  to  bring  home  to  labor  and  management  alike 
the  supreme  importance  of  war  production  this  crucial  Spring.** 

Mr.  Nelson  immediately  called  for  the  formation  of  labor- 
management  committees  in  every  war-rcc^ntract  plant  in  the 
Umted  States  to  step  up  produ<^<»L 

His  over-all  plan  for  this  step-*up  of  production  won  the  ap- 
proval of  Secretary  of  War  Stimson,  Secretary  of  the  Na\y 
Knox,  and  Admiral  Land  of  the  War  Shipping  Administration. 

It  caUed  for  the  <^ation  of  }Qmi  labor-management  com- 
mittees in  every  plant  The  mana^^ent  was  to  select  its  com- 
mitteemen; the  workers,  theirs.  Labor  and  management  were 
to  be  represented  equally.  After  appointing  the  necessary  sub- 
conmiitteea^  the  labor-management  ^mmittees  were  to  take 
these  steps: 

1.  Erect  a  production  scoreboard. 

2.  Arrange  for  a  study  of  plant  efficiency. 

3.  Put  up  suggestion  boxes  and  arrange  for  handling  sug- 
gestions. 

4.  Set  up  bulletin  boards  and  arrange  for  posting  special 
communiques  and  other  material. 

5.  Establish  a  method  of  production  news  distribution. 

6.  Establish  a  sub^mmittee  on  posf^  to  be  hung.  throi]^oiit 
the  plant        the  cooperation  of  WPB, 

7.  Start  a  slogan  contest. 

8.  Spread  the  drive  to  subcontractors  and  trainees. 

This  basic  plan  was  distributed  to  several  thousand  prime 
contractors,  to  labor  umonsi  to  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Bftaritime 
Commission,  and  to  civic  officials.   The  War  Production  Board 

arranged  meetings  in  key  cities  and  consultants  explained  the 
plan. 

The  pl«ui  bad  ils  critics.  Some  labor  lead^  suspected  it  was 
a  stretch-out  or  speed-up  scheme.  Smne  saw  in  it  a  plot  to 
turn  American  industry  over  to  labor.  But  War  Production 
Board  consultants  explained  the  plan,  and  labor  and  manage- 
ment went  to  work,  sometimes  enthusiastically,  sometimes 
cautioudy. 

The  chairman  of  the  War  Production  Board  said  in  his 
radio  address  of  March  17, 1942,  in  discussing  the  plan: 
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"This  is  not  designed  to  further  the  special  interests  of  a 
group.  It  is  not  a  scheme  to  promote  company  unions.  It  is 
not  a  device  to  add  to  or  tear  down  power  or  position  of  any 
existing  union.  It  does  not  interfere  witli  liargaining  mactiinery 
where  it  exists.  It  is  not  a  management  plan,  a  labor  plan, 
or  any  other  plan.  It  is  a  perfectly  simple,  straightforward  effort 
to  increase  production." 

Labor  and  management  gave  the  plan  a  fair  trial— and  it  is 
a  success.  Management  is  sitting  down  with  labor,  with  repre- 
sentatives of  AFL  unions,  of  CIO  unions,  of  unaffiliated  unions, 
and  of  workers  in  unorganized  plants. 

They  are  organizing  ccnnmittees  beyond  the  cifficial  plan; 
committees  that  go  around  to  workers  and  say,  ^Here,  Joe, 
you've  got  to  stop  playing  around!  You're  slowing  up  the  pro- 
duction line.  You've  got  to  come  in  ready  to  work  every 
morning.''  Conmiittees  that  say,  ''Boss,  you've  got  to  get  better 
tools  in  here  so  that  these  men  can  do  the  job  they're  able  toT 
Committees  that  say,  "Mrs.  Bill,  you've  got  to  take  better  care 
of  Bill's  meals  and  his  health.  He's  been  absent  too  often  this 
week  and  the  boys  in  the  Pacific  need  his  help." 

And  they  are  finding  faster  ways  of  getting  out  the  product 
Workmen  are  writing  slogans  to  galvanize  entire  plants  to 
action.  Hard-hitting  mechanics  are  hitting  harder.  The  pro- 
duction line  is  rolling  faster. 

The  War  Production  Drive  is  no  longer  an  experiment 
Phillip  Murray,  head  of  CIO,  has  endorsed  it;  William  Green, 
head  of  the  AFL,  has  endorsed  it.  The  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  has  endorsed  it  The  Army,  the  Navy,  and 
the  Maritime  Comraisdon  have  endorsed  it 

There  has  been  one  note  of  dissent  Paul  Josef  Croebbels 
doesn't  like  it.    His  shortwave  radio  from  Berlin  says  so. 

But  the  War  Production  Drive  is  on ! 

And  when  this  total  war  is  over  and  the  victors  are  cited 
for  merit  tiie  awards  for  valor  will  go  to  the  American  soldier, 
sailor,  and  marine.  And  we  may  confidently  anticipate  another 
award:  "For  work,  for  production,  heyond  the  call  of  duty — 
to  American  Management  andLahor." 
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OUR  STAKE  IN  THE  PACIFJC 

Unless  we  would  accept  as  permanent  the  conditions  of  today, 
and  resign  ourselves  and  our  children  to  militarism  and  a  lower 
living  standard  in  a  world  ruled  hy  bandit  nations*  we  must 
prevent  Axis  domiaalioB  of  ttie  Orient 

For  a  long  time,  while  China  battled  alone  against  Japanese 
invaders,  many  Americans  took  the  attitude  that  it  was  none 
of  their  business.  The  Far  East  was  a  long  way  off,  they  said, 
and  Japan  would  never  bother  as.  . 

The  majority  of  us  felt  that  Japan's  brutality  was  some  of 
our  concern,  and  we  gave  China  loans  and  some  other  help. 
But  we  didn't  feel  strongly  enough  to  go  to  war  about  it  until 

Pearl  ^{furbor  wollB  lit  op. .  : 

Japan's  treacherous  attack  made  lis  realise  what  had  be^ 
true  all  along:  we  can't  live  at  peace  while  powerful  interna- 
tional bandits  are  at  large  anywhere  in  the  world.  We  can't 
live  free  lives  while  other  nations  that  stand  for  freedom  and 
civilization  are  being  enslaved  and- organized  against  m. 

That  wasn't  all  Pearl  Harbor  drove  home  to  us.  With  an 
awful  shock,  we  realized  how  much  we  depended  upon  the  Far 
East  for  vital  raw  materials. 

Normally,  we  impi^rt  from  the  Padfic  area  m«iy  raw  ma<- 
terials  not  obtainaUe  anywhere  dlse  in  the  worid  in  the 
quantities  we  need. 

We  have  large  stockpiles  of  most  of  these  essential  raw 
materials,  accumulated  with  foresight^  and,  with  econcmiy, 
they  should  supply  our  military  needs  till  the  sea-lanes  are  re- 
opened or  new  sources  developed.   Besides  tin  and  ruUber» 
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they  include  alloys— chromite,  manganese,  and  tungsten — ^for 
hardening  steel,  kapok  for  life-preservers,  graphite  to  lubricate 
machines,  mica  for  insulation,  manila  fiher  for  rope,  tea,  and 
pigs'  bristles  for  brushes. 

We  produce  practically  no  tin,  and  consume  more  than 
100,000  tons  per  year,  most  of  which  came  from  Singapore 
and  the  Netherlands  Indies.  Tin  makes  tin-plate,  chiefly  for 
tin  cans:  i^ass  is  a  heavy  and  fragile  substitute,  and  silver  to 
line  cans  is  expensive  and  limited  in  supply.  We  must  con- 
serve and  increase  our  tin  stockpile.  To  that  end,  we  are  ex- 
panding our  new  Texas  smelter  to  refine  tin  ore  from  Bolivia. 

Of  rubber  we  consume,  in  normal  times,  more  than  600,000 
tons  per  year.  More  than  90  percent  of  the  cnide  came  from 
the  Orient,  from  countries  now  overrun  by  the  Japanese.  To 
stretch  our  stockpile  to  the  limit,  we  are  using  about  30  percent 
reclaimed  rubber.  We  have  also  undertaken  a  large  synthetic 
rubber  production  prc^ram. 

Of  chromite,  manganese  and  tungsten,  to  harden  and  toughen 
steel  for  armor-plate  and  armor-piercing  projectiles,  we  need 
all  we  can  get. 

About  one-third  of  our  chrcnnite  came  from  the  Philippines 
and  New  Caledonia,  two-thirds  from  Africa,  Turkey,  Cuba. 

Our  domestic  deposits  of  chromite  are  now  being  worked  but 
are  low-grade.  We  have  also  low-grade  manganese  ores,  but 
depend  chiefly  on  imports  from  Brazil,  Cuba,  South  Africa. 
Molybdenum,  plentiful  here,  may  be  substituted  for  tungsten, 
and  the  War  Production  Board,  by  priority  control,  has  en- 
couraged this  substitution,  but  tungsten  alloy  still  remains  most 
suitable  for  some  military  uses. 

Of  our  tungsten  we  i»oduce  domesticaUy  about  one-third. 
We  are  increasing  our  production  and  our  importation  from 
South  America,  but  the  larger  part  of  our  tungsten  came  to 
us  from  China. 

Graphite  is  produced  in  Alabama,  Temem^  and  Pennsylvania. 
Our  imports  from  Madagascar  and  Ceylon  are  of  higher  grade, 
but  loss  of  them  would  not  seriously  impair  our  military  pro- 
duction. 

Of  mica,  irreplaceable  as  an  insulator  of  electridty,  90  percent 
comes  from  India,  10  pereent  from  Madagascar.   Our  stockpile 

is  large  but  not  ample,  and  as  yet  we  haven't  the  labor  trained 
in  splitting  it,  difficult  and  tedious  work. 
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Manila  fiber,  for  rope,  comes  exclusively  from  the  Philippines. 
From  the  islands  of  the  Orient  too  we  get  palm-oil — used  in 
tin  plating— and  coconut  oil  to  malce  glycerine. .  And  from  the 
Far  East  come  mangrove  bark— used  in  tanning— and  sisal  and 
burlap  and  jute,  tapioca,  antimony,  cobalt,  tung  oil,  copra,  ma- 
hogany, camphor,  nutmeg,  and  pepper. 

American  ingenuity  and  energy  are  finding  substitutes  and 
new  sources  for  Far  Eastern  products,  but  the  full  restoration 
of  our  industry  and  normal  way  of  life  requires  a  free  Pacific. 
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OUR  STAKE  TO  THE  SOUTH 


The  Americas  are  a  natural  unit,  continuous  in  land  surface 
from  frozen  North  to  frozen  South*  and  bound  together  by  a 
common  devotion  to  freedom. 

In  this  vast  area  are  every  variety  of  climate  and  diversity  of 
terrain.  The  several  hundred  million  inhabitants  are  of  many 
races  and  vary  widely  in  degree  of  civilization,  yet  they  are 
one  in  mmd  and  spirit.  They  all  live  of  free  choice  under  demo* 
era  tic  government  and  subscribe  to  the  same  etiiical  code,  with 
a  decent  respect  for  the  rights  of  other  peoples. 

Upon  the  United  States,  strong  in  natural  resources  and  in- 
dustrial power,  rests  much  of  the  responsibility  for  the  common 
defense  of  this  territory. 

The  economy  of  the  Americas  must  be  adjusted  to  war  con- 
ditions and  loss  of  overseas  markets  and  sources  of  supply.  To 
this  end,  the  United  States  has  nearly  doubled  its  imports  from 
Latin  America,  sending  in  return  materials  and  ^manufactures 
formerly  obtained  abroad. 

We  are  helping  to  revive  and  develop  Latin  American  agri- 
culture and  industry.  Our  Departnient  of  Agriculture  has  pro- 
duced disease-resistant  rubber  plants  which  may  return  to  Brazil 
its  great  rubber  industry  of  40  years  ago.  We  have  granted 
priority  ratings  to  many  orders  placed  here  by  Latin  America, 
making  available  machinery  and  equipment  for  Chilean  copper 
mines  and  Brazilian  steel  mills. 
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Among  our  larger  exports  to  Latin  America  are  crude  petro- 
leum and  petroleum  products*  chemicals,  textUes,  food  and  food 
products. 

Through  increased  production,  development  of  agriculture  - 
and  industry,  and  diversion  of  trade,  our  hemisphere  is  be- 
coming more  self-sufficient  With  few  exceptions,  which  are 
being  supplied  by  conservation  of  existing  stocks,  substitution, 
or  development,  a  catalogue  of  inter-American  trade  lists  all 
things  needful  in  peace  or  war. 

The  United  States  produces  one-ttiird  of  the  worid's  iron 
ore,  40  percent  of  the  iron  and  stfeel,  two-thirds  of  the  oil,  40 
percent  of  the  copper,  29  percent  of  the  zinc,  24  percent  of 
the  lead. 

Canada  is  one  of  the  largest  producers  of  nickd*  and  is  a  large 
producer  of  copper  and  other  minerals. 

Argentina  sends  us  wool,  hides  and  skins,  quebracho  extract 
for  tanning,  flaxseed,  canned  beef,  and  cheese. 

Bolivia  sends  directly  now,  to  our  new  Texas  smelter,  the 
large  production  of  tin  ore  that  formerly  went  to  England  for 
smelting.  Bolivia  also  supplies  us  antimony  in  growing  quan- 
tity, replacing  imports  from  China. 

Brazil  sends  us  most  of  our  coffee.  And  cacao  beans,,  castor 
beans,  babassu  nuts,  cott<m  linters  for  explosives,  manganese, 
quartz  crystals,  camaubu  wax,  hides  and  skins. 

Chile  sends  us  copper  to  add  to  our  own  vast  production  for 
the  war  effort.    And  also  much  sodium  nitrate. 

Colombia  exports  coffee  and  bananas  to  us. 

Cuba  sends  us  sugar,  a  good  part  of  all  we  import  And 
chromium  and  manganese,  essential  as  steel  alloys,  also  come 
from  Cuba. 

Ecuador  sends  us  kapok,  formerly  brought  to  us  from  the 
Far  East 

Mexico  exports  to  us  lai^e  and  growing  quantities  of  crude 
petroleum,  copper,  cattle,  sisal  hemp,  lead,  antimony,  and  zinc. 

Uruguay  sends  wool,  in  quantity  second  only  to  Argentina. 

Latin  American  exports  to  us  are  fast  increasing  in  quantity. 
Argentina  and  Uruguay  sent  us  85  million  dollars*  worth  of  wool 
and  mohair  in  all  1940,  and  60  million  dollars'  worth  in  the 
first  half  of  1941.  From  Chile  alone  we  are  now  getting  copper 
approximating  in  quantity  our  copper  imports  frran  all  sources 
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in  1939;  and  Latin  American  exports  to  us  of  manganese  ore, 
chromite,  tungsten,  antimony,  and  zinc  have  sharply  increased. 

Latin  America  supplied  in  peacetime  the  bulk  of  United  States 
imports  of  antimony  ore,  beryllium  and  vanadium  for  alloys, 
babassu  nuts  and  castor  beans  for  oil,  coffee,  flaxseed,  henequen 
(used  as  an  industrial  fiber),  quartz  crystal,  quebracho  extract 
for  tanning,  sodium  nitrate  for  explosives  and  fertilizer,  and 
sugar.  And  the  countaies  to  the  south  sent  us  large  quantities 
of  bauxite  ore  from  which  aluminum  is  derived,  cacao  beans, 
hides  and  skins.    Canada  supplied  most  of  our  nickel. 

Wartime  increases  in  our  Latin-American  imports  have  been 
chiefly  of  strategic  materials  and  their  substitutes,  including 
rubber,  tin,  Manila  hemp,  jute,  copra,  palm  oil,  kapok,  opium, 
manganese,  chromite,  graphite,  and  tungsten.  We  obtained 
most  of  these  materials  formerly  from  the  Far  East,  South 
Africa,  and  Turkey.  Other  strategic  materials  imported  in- 
creasingly from  Latin  America  are  copper,  wool,  hid«(,  amd  skins. 

The  Western  Hemisphere  has  not  yet  attained  self-sufficiency 
but,  through  loyal  cooperation,  is  steadily  increasing  its  ability 
to  stand  alone  if  need  be. 
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LABOR  MOBILIZES 

American  workers  were  given  a  man-sized  job  to  do  in  1942. 
One  plane  every  8  minutes,  a  tank  every  12  minutes,  two  10,000- 
ton  merchant  vessels  every  day— together  with  warships,  guns,  , 
shells,  and  countless  other  weapons. 

Every  week  since  Pearl  Harbor  something  like  190,000  Amer- 
ican workers,  the  equivalent  of  12  American  army  divisions, 
have  been  going  into  war  industry. 

The  war  labor  force  that  numbered  about  6  millicm  on  De- 
cember 7,  1941,  had  increased  to  9  million  on  April  7,  1942,  and 
was  scheduled  to  rise  to  more  than  17  million  by  December  31, 
1M2,  building  the  planes,  tanks,  antiaircraft  guns,  and  ahipping 
called  for  by  the  President. 

This  mighty  army  of  working  men  and  women  is  the  most 
productive  ever  mobilized.  First,  because  Americans  have  out- 
standing skill  Mid  resourcefulness.  Second,  because  as  free 
men  and  women  they  are  v«^unteers  eager  to  make  every 
working  minute  count  toward  destruction  of  the  Axis.  Third, 
because  they  man  the  machines  of  an  industrial  economy  long 
geared  to  mass  production,  the  only  kind  of  production  which 
can  win  a  total  war. 

To  attain  our  huge  production  goals  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  we  must  assign  every  available  woriter  to  the  post  for 
which  he  is  best  suited. 

The  President  has  entrusted  this  unprecedented  job  of  labor 
mobilization  to  the  War  Manpower  Commission.  The  Commis- 
sion, through  established  Government  agencies,  is  training  and 
pladjig  more  men  and  women  than  has  ever  been  done  in  such 
a  short  periocL   A  program  of  training  and  placement,  in- 
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augurated  by  the  Federal  Government  through  the  schools  and 

other  agencies  soon  after  the  fall  of  France,  has  already 
produced  tremendous  results. 

Here  is  what  we  did  in  less  than  2  years : 

In  the  20  months  of  its  operation  the  former  Labor  Division 
of  the  War  Production  Board  trained  some  3,450,000  persons 
outside  of  industry,  through  vocational  and  trade  schools  and 
engineering  colleges.  In-plant  training  methods  were  installed 
by  the  Training-Within-Industry  Branch  of  the  Labor  Division 
in  more  than  3,200  war  contracting  concerns  employing  over 
3,500,000  workers.  A  total  of  53,000  lead  men,  foremen,  and 
supervisors  were  trained  to  pass  on  their  knowledge  to  new 
workers  in  some  2,60©  war  j^aiits  em^^ying  over  2,500,000. 
Each  of  these  53,000  new  supervisors  should  train  at  least  10 
war  workers  in  the  plant. 

In  the  war  manufacturing  industries  the  percentage  of  skilled 
and  semiskilled  workers  needed  for  efficient  production  is  rela- 
tively high.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in  most  of  the  munitions 
manufacturing  industries  the  relative  proporlioiis  of  workers, 
by  degrees  of  skill,  are  as  follows : 

'  Percent 

Skilled  workers  — '■  —  37 

SemlskUled  workers  1;  —  — ^   38 

UnskiUedi  woikera  1   25 

The  United  States  Employment  Ser^ce  lists  623  occupations 
important  to  the  war  effort  and  critical  because  of  existing  or 
potential  labor  shortages  in  those  occupations.  Of  over  4  mil- 
lion registrants  in  its  filesin  late  Spring  1942,  cmly  229,000  were 
classified  as  qualified  in  war  production  occupations.  Approxi- 
mately 100,000  of  these  were  in  the  textile  and  construction 
industries.  More  than  half  of  the  80  metal  trades  occupations 
showed  labor  shortages  existing  or  anticipated.  Other  occupa- 
tions in  which  there  were  shortages  included  mnsraft  sheet 
metal  workers,  aircraft  riveters,  aircraft  inspectors,  bending 
roll  operators,  shipbuilding  layout  men,  and  shipfitters. 

The  bottleneck  in  our  labor  forces  is  tightest  in  the  supply  of 
skilled  workers.  The  most  practical  way  to  overcome  skilled 
labor  shortages  is  to  utilize  existing  craftsmen  at  their  best  skill 
and  upgrade,  other  workers  to  take  over  operations  requiring 
leaser  skill  B<»TOally  performed  by  the  skilled  craftsmen.  For 
example,  a  good  machiniat  may  be  upgraded  to  become  a  tool 


maker;  a  machine  operator  may  take  over  work  that  a  machinist 
does  on  a  lathe;  another  machine  operator  may  take  over  the 
work  that  a  machinist  does  on  a  milling  machine.  Such  up- 
loading and  training  have  been  done  in  many  plants. 

As  another  means  of  obtaining  enough  workers,  each  war 
contractor  is  urged  to  make  the  fullest  possible  use  of  the  local 
labor  supply.  That  is  a  fundamental  part  of  our  national  labor 
policy. 

Employers  are  hiring  more  and  more  women.  Early  in  1942, 
the  most  conservative  estimates  showed  that  at  least  2  milUon 
women  workers  would  be  needed  during  the  year. 

Plant  operators  have  been  hiring  more  Negroes  from  the 
Nation*s  Negro  populati<m  of  13  millioB. 

Reports  also  disclose  increased  employment  of  the  foreign- 
horn,  and  racial,  national,  and  religious  minorities. 

Throughout  the  emergency  labor  has  had  a  voice  in  &e  many 
phases  of  def  mise  aud  war  prodiwtioB  in  which  it  was  ooncemed, 
both  through  representation  on  the  staffs  of  war  agencies  and 
through  many  advisory  committees.  This  principle  of  labor 
representation  is  being  carried  over  into  the  new  War  Manpower 
Commission  wilh  the  establidwient  a  natieBal  labor  advisory 
body  to  cooperate  in  the  mobilization  of  working  men  and 
women. 
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LABOR'S  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  WAR 

Even  before  Pearl  Harirar,  American  labor  knew  that  some 

day  it  would  be  called  upon  to  help  stop  the  dictators.  Workers 
showed  their  fighting  spirit  on  many  an  occasion.  At  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  it  took  them  only  5  days  to  repair  a  $2,250,000  defense 
plant  swept  by  fire.  On  the  west  coast  they  cat  the  building 
time  for  3,000  defense  homes  in  half.  At  Corpus  Christi,  Tex., 
they  pushed  construction  of  the  huge  naval  base  ahead  of 
schedule. 

Tb<»  JapMMse  bombs  f  eU,  and  labor  rei^Kmded  with  increased 

efifort. 

Seven  out  of  ten  workers  are  putting  in  48  to  60  hours  per 
w.eek.  In  the  critical  machine  tool  industry,  labor  puts  in  from 
50  to  70  hours  a  wedc;  in  4  out  of  5  aircraft  factories,  44  to  54 
hours  weekly-  Nearly  70  percent  of  the  nation's  shipyard  work- 
ers put  in  46  to  52  hours  weekly. 

In  the  first  3  months  of  1942,  the  man  days  lost  by  strikes 
were  only  six  one-hundredtfas  of  1  percent  of  the  man  days  put 
into  war  production. 

Labor  has  put  aside  some  of  its  wage  standards  for  the  dura- 
tion. On  the  west  coast,  shipyard  workers  agreed  to  give  up 
double  time  for  Sunday,  The  CIO  and  AFL  offered  to  drop 
double  time  for  Sunday  when  it  was  not  a  seventh  day  of  work. 

The  output  of  war  materials  is  many  times  that  of  a  year  ago. 
Records  have  been  broken  in  producing  steel.  The  battleship 
Alabama  was  built  9  months  ahead  of  schedule.  Bombers,  fight- 
ers, and  tanks  are  bdng  assembled  fast^  than  ev&t  b^cnre  in 
America. 

America's  seagoing  workers,  members  of  seamen's  unions, 
risk  their  lives  again  and  again  to  carry  war  supplies  and  food 


across  the  oceans  to  our  battlelines  and  those  of  the  other  United 
Nations,  and  raw  materials  from  other  lands  to  the  war  plants 
of  our  country.  Many  have  gone  down  with  the  ships.  Those 
who  survive  have  not  hesitated  to  go  to  sea  again. 

Through  the  Labor  Advisory  Ccmimittees  of  the  WPB's  former 
Labor  Division,  which  are  continued  by  the  new  Labor  Produc- 
tion Division  of  WPB,  unions  in  the  many  industries  have 
advanced  proposals  in  regard  to  speeding  conversion  of  the 
automotive,  radio,  refrigerator,  washing  machine,  and  textile 
industries. 

After  finishing  a  day's  work  at  war  production,  woikers  have 
participated  in  other  wartime  activities.  Unions  have  recruited 
thousands  of  volunteer  blood  donors  from  their  members.  They 
have  bou^t  and  sent  packages  of  needed  articles  to  thousands 
of  American  boys  in  our  armed  forces.  And  while  talking  about 
bundles  for  Yanks,  it's  worth  mentioning  that  the  CIO  shipped 
a  lot  of  them  to  the  1,000  AFL  conshiiction  workers  who  were 
with  the  Marines  at  Wake  Island  and  are  now  prisoners  of  the 
Japs. 

Early  in  1942  it  was  estimated  that  union  men  and  women 
would  buy  more  than  3  billion  dollars'  worth  of  war  bonds 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  Leaders  of  both  the  AFL  and  the 
CIO  enlisted  millions  of  workers  in  support  of  the  plan  to  assign 
10  percent  of  their  pay  envelopes  to  purchase  of  war  bonds. 
One  international  union  pledged  enough  bond  purchases  to 
build  a  battileship.  Anoth^  union's  bond  campaign  was  ex- 
pected to  provide  an  aircraft  carrier,  a  third  union's  goal  was 
a  light  cruiser. 

In  many  cases  labor  has  made  outri^t  contributions  of  pay. 
In  Washington,  D.  C,  more  than  $130,000  was  donated  to  local 

civilian  defense  when  building  tradesmen  donated  a  day's  pay 
each.  Workers  on  the  new  Navy  building  at  Arlington,  Vir- 
ginia, gave  one  and  a  half  day's  pay  to  the  Navy  Relief  Sodety, 
while  workers  in  a  California  plant  gave  a  day's  pay  to  the 
society  and  raised  an  additional  $6,300. 

Labor  has  a  spokesman  in  the  new  Labor  Production  Division, 
staffed  largely  by  personnel  from  labor's  ranln,  and  set  up  in 
the  War  Productton  Board. 

Labor  knows  that  every  weapon  we  give  to  our  military  forces 
and  those  of  our  allies  means  another  advance  toward  the 
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final  victory  of  the  United  Nations,  anotiier  blow  struck  against 
Axis  tyranny  and  oppression. 
One  war  worker  i^ke  for  millions  of  his  fellows,  when  he 

"Dutch,  British,  Russians  .  .  .  We're  fighting  to  keep  our 
freedom  and  the  ri§^t  to  Uve  like  human  beings.  The  boys  in 
the  battlefields  are  doing  their  fi^tmg  in  the  front  Unes.  It's 
up  to  us  to  back  'em  up.  We  know  the  time  of  day  it  is  and 
how  late  it  is  and  we're  going  to  keep  'em  sliding— at  top  speed— 
until  we  have  sUd  that  paperhanging  guy  and  the  Japs  into 
the  junk  heap.** 


LEND-LEASE  FOR  VICTORY 

The  other  peoples  of  the  United  Nations  who  fight  the  Axis 
fight  our  enemies.  In  fighting  for  their  own  survival  they  fight 
for  ours.  Millions  are  fighting  to  hold  the  distant  battlelines. 
If  they  could  not  carry  on  the  fight,  the  road  to  the  invasion  of 
America  would  be  open.  The  bases  essential  to  the  launching 
of  offensives  would  be  lost. 

The  purpose  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  was  to  sustain  their 
fight  Its  passage  by  Congress  9  months  before  Pearl  Hailrar 
was  timely  recognition  that  our  own  survival  depends  on  de- 
feat of  the  Axis  powers.  Through  Lend-Lease  our  allies  have 
been  able  to  use  against  our  enemies  the  planes  and  tanks  and 
guns  and  ships  we  build.  Lend-Lease  has  helped  to  keep  the 
fight  against  the  Axis  on  foreign  soil.  It  has  helped  to  hold 
the  supply  lines  and  build  up  bases  abroad  that  now  also  serve 
our  own  forces.  And,  on  the  home  front,  Lend-Lease  orders 
helped  to  speed  up  our  own  war  production  program  before 
we  were  oimdves  attacked. 

The  Lend-Lease  Act  gave  the  President  power  to  provide 
weapons,  materials,  and  services  to  all  nations  whose  defense 
he  found  to  be  vital  to  our  own.  In  all,  counting  the  British 
Dominions  and  India  separately,  there  are  41  Lend-Lease  coun- 
tries.  All  of  the  20  American  Republics  are  included. 

The  program  for  Lend-Lease  Aid  has  become  since  Pearl 
Harbor  an  integral  part  of  the  overall  United  States  war  pro- 
gram. About  one-third  of  all  appropriations  for  war  supplies 
have  been  made  available  for  Lend-Lease  purposes.  Most  of 
this  Lend-Lease  fund  pays  for  supplies  that  may  be  allocated. 
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as  military  strategy  dictates,  either  to  our  own  forces  or  to 
those  of  the  other  United  Nations. 

Thus,  Lend-Lease  supplies  flow  in  effect  into  a  United  Na- 
tions pool  to  which  our  allies  also  contribute  to  the  extent  of 
their  capacity.  Out  of  the  pool  the  supplies  go  where  they 
are  needed  most.  And  Lend-Lease  is  already  working  in  both 
directions.  We  are,  for  instance,  getting  re<aprocalXiead-Lease 
help  from  Britain.  As  liiore  of  our  forces  move  overseas,  this 
aspect  of  Lend-Lease  becomes  increasingly  important. 

Contributions  to  this  United  Nations  pool  are  planned  far  in 
advance  of  delivery-HBecessarily,  because  of  the  time  it  takes 
to  build  ships  and  planes  and  tanks  and  because  of  the  need 
to  plan  2  or  3  years  ahead.  In  the  first  months  therefore,  the 
most  important  accomplishments  of  Lend-Lease  were  in  get- 
ting huge  quantities  of  arms  and  other  supplies  into  production 
and  in  building  up  supply  routes  and  bases  around  the  world. 

Lend-Lease  does  more  than  provide  fighting  weapons.  Sup- 
plies include  also  great  quantities  of  food  from  American  farms 
and  scores  of  such  varied  items  as  powdered  milk  and  fruit 
concentrates,  steel  and  machine  tools,  shoes  and  clothing— 
everything  necessary  to  a  total  war  which  is  fought  on  the  home 
front  as  well  as  on  the  battlefront. 

Thousands  of  miles  of  enemy-infested  oceans  separate  Amer- 
ica from  the  war  fronts.  Lend-Lease  supplies  have  to  be  flown 
over  them  in  giant  planes  or  sent  through  them  in  the  mer- 
chant fleets  of  this  country  and  the  other  United  Nations.  We 
feny  the  planes.  We  maintain  the  orphaned  merchant  fleets 
of  occupied  countries  like  Norway.  Our  yards  restore  to 
fighting  trim  the  warships  of  our  Allies,  which  help  protect  the 
ocean  routes. 

That  is  the  Lend-Lease  supply  job— not  only  making  things 
but  delivering  them,  getting  them  to  places  where  they  can  be  • 
used  against  our  enemies,  building  up  bases  and  supply  lines 
for  our  own  forces  at  the  same  time. 

And  when  victory  is  won,  Lend-Lease  has  a  vital  part  to 
play  in  the  peace,  too.  Just  as  Lend-Lease  aid  is  not  a  loan 
of  money  but  an  integral  part  of  our  own  war  effort,  so  settle- 
ment of  the  Lend-Lease  account  will  not  be  in  money.  The 
benefits  which  the  United  States  gives  and  receives  will  be 
determined  on  a  much  broader  basis  than  that.  Instead  of 
raismg  a  new  war  debt  question,  which  would  strangle  ix^^^ 
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Lend-Lease  has  been  planned  to  lay  the  foundations  for  a 
settlement  which  will  promote  the  economic  welfare  of  the 

people  of  the  United  States  and  of  all  the  other  peoples  of 
the  world.  A  master  agreement  with  Great  Britain  setting 
forth  these  principles  has  already  been  concluded.  The  de- 
tails will  be  worked  out  after  Lend-Lease  has  completed  its 
part  in  ^(^Mng  the  war. 

That  is  the  big  job  ahead  now— helping  the  other  peoples 
of  the  United  Nations  help  us  smash  Hitler  and  the  Japs,  re- 
ceiving their  aid  on  the  same  terms  and  for  the  same  ends. 
Hiat*s  what  Lend-Lease  does. 
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CONTROLLING  THE  COST  OF  UVING 

However  victorious  we  may  be  in  battle,  we  can  still  lose  the 

war — on  the  home  front. 

That  is  why  we  must  be  economically  strong,  reinforced 
against  collapse  and  protected  against  inflation.  The  most  im- 
portant step  we  have  taken  so  far  against  this  danger  is  to  place 
our  civilian  economy  under  the  banner  of  the  "General  Maximum 
Price  Regulation." 

On  April  28,  1942,  the  Office  of  Price  Administoation  an- 
nounced the  General  Maximum  Price  Regulation,  to  halt  the 
rising  cost  of  living.  Prices  on  practically  everything  we  eat, 
wear,  and  use  and  also  on  certain  services  such  as  tailoring 
and  laundering  were  not  to  exceed  the  highest  prices  charged 
by  the  same  sellers  for  the  same  articles  and  services  during 
March  1942. 

There  was  good  reason  to  put  an  effective  stop  to  rising  prices. 
Since  September  1939  when  Germany's  armies  invaded  Poland, 
the  retail  price  average  in  this  country  had  risen  25  percent 
Some  prices  rose  more,  some  less. 

Three-quarters  of  that  rise  had  taken  place  in  the  12  months 
preceding  the  price  control  announcement.  The  American 
dollar  was  losing  value,  going  the  way  of  Confederate  money 
and  the  Imperial  German  marie  It  could  happen  here;  it  did 
happen  here,  to  our  first  paper  money,  remembered  in  the 
Yankee  expression  "Not  worth  a  Continental." 

What  did  this  increase  mean  in  dollars  and  cents?  Roughly, 
it  meant  this:  if  you  had  $25  a  week  to  live  on  m  March  1941 
that  same  $25  a  week  was  only  worth  $20  to  you  12  months  later. 
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Five  dollars — ^the  price  of  a  pair  of  shoes,  the  cost  of  a  new 

dress,  the  cost  of  a  good-sized  market-basket  full  of  food — 
had  been  sacrificed  to  an  invisible  thief  who  picks  your  pocket 
That  thief  is  called  inflation. 

In  general,  we  spent  $125  in  March  19^  for  goods  that  cost 
$100  in  August  1939;  $185  in  March  1942  for  farm  products  that 
cost  $100  in  1939;  $167  in  March  1942  for  basic  raw  materials 
that  cost  $100  in  August  1939. 

These  in^^ases  raised  the  cost  of  our  war  effort  and  were 
reflected  in  taxes.  War  spending  at  a  rate  of  5  or  more  billion 
dollars  a  month  was  scheduled  by  the  end  of  this  year.  If 
pri(^  had  been  uncontrolled,  the  cost  of  our  war  effort  would 
have  been  increased  by  many  billion  dollars.  The  last  war 
cost  us  31  billion  dollars,  but  13  and  a  half  billion  dollars  of 
this  sum  represented  price  inflation. 

Why  does  war  bring  rising  prices? 

The  explanatiim  is  simple.  Under  the  stimulus  of  the  war 
effort  our  national  income  headed  toward  as  much  as  117 

billion  dollars  in  1942.  Taxes  and  savings  at  present  rates  take 
up  part  of  that  income,  but  there  was  a  prospect  that  86  biUion 
dollars  might  still  be  left  to  buy  consumers*  goods  and  services. 
But — civilian  goods  available  to  buy  were  valued  at  only  69 

billion  dollars. 

That  was  the  rub.  A  total  of  86  billions  to  buy  only  69 
InlUons  in  goods.  In  simpler  terms,  for  every  $4  we  had  to 
spend,  there  were  only  $3  worth  of  goods  to  buy.  The  highest 
bidder  would  get  the  prize.  If  uncontrolled,  prices  would  have 
increased  to  meet  that  highest  bid. 

But  under  price  control,  neither  wholesalers  nor  retailers 
could  charge  more  for  thdur  goods  than  tb^  charged  in  March 
1942. 

Prices  were  not  frozen  by  the  Maximum  Price  Regulation. 
They  could  go  down.   But  they  couldn't  go  up. 

Not  all  prices  were  regulated.  For  some  commodities,  fair 
prices  can't  be  redconed  in  advance.  Sea-food,  for  instance, 
here  and  plentiful  today,  gone  or  scarce  tomorrow.  And  the 
cost  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  depends  on  the  weather. 
Newspapers,  books,  and  motion  pictures  were  exempt  from 
price  controt  as  were  personal  and  prof  eseaonal  services.  Price 
levels  for  some  foods,  including  butter,  eggs,  lamb,  and  mutton, 
were  specified  in  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act 
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Most  of  the  goods  on  sale  in  America's  1,900,000  stores  were 
placed  under  price  edlings,  including  rugs  and  hardware,  cloth- 
ing and  furniture,  many  meat  pidduct8»  canned  goods— to  take 
a  few  random  examples. 

In  addition  to  the  General  Maximum  Price  Regulations,  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  has  also  moved  to  limit  rents  in 
many  defense  areas.  Rent  is  the  largest  sin#e  expenditure  of 
the  average  American  family.  To  install  general  pitce  edlings 
without  attempting  to  control  rents  would  go  contrary  to  the 
general  theory  of  price  control — ^which  is  to  keep  down  the  cost 
of  living.  Rent  would  rise;  there  would  be  demands  for  higher 
wages;  and  the  inflationary  mov^ent  woidd  be  started  once 
more. 

Price  control  is  the  democratic  way  of  preventing  confusion  in 
our  economic  system.  It  is  an  integral  plank  in  the  President's 
seven-point  platform  for  a  national  economic  poli(^.  That  plat- 
form provides  that  to  keep  the  cost  of  living  from  spiralling 

upward  we  must : 

"1  .  .  .  tax  heavUy  and  in  that  process  keep  personal  and 
corporate  profitsat  a  reasonable  rate  .  .  . 

...  fix  ceilings  on  the  prices  which  consumers,  retailers, 

wholesalers,  and  the  manufacturers  pay  for  the  things  they  buy; 
and  ceilings  on  rents  for  dwellings  on  all  areas  affected  by  war 
industries. 

**3  .  .  .  stabilize  the  remuneration  received  by  individuals  for 

their  work. 

••4  .  .  .  stabilize  the  price  received  by  growers  for  the  products 
of  their  lands. 

**5  .  .  .  encourage  all  citizens  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of 
winning  this  war  by  purchasing  War  Bonds  with  their  earnings 

instead  of  using  those  earnings  to  buy  articles  which  are  not 
essential. 

**6  .  .  .  ration  aU  essential  commodities  of  which  there  is  a 
scarcity  so  that  they  may  be  distributed  fairly  among  consumers 

and  not  merely  in  accordance  with  financial  ability  to  pay  the 
price  for  them. 

"7  .  .  .  discourage  credit  and  installment  buying  and  encour- 
age the  paying  off  of  debts,  mortgages,  ftnd  other  obligations;  for 
this  promotes  savings,  retards  excessive  buying,  and  adds  to  the 
amount  available  to  the  creditors  for  the  purchase  of  War 
Bonds." 
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RATIONING  FOR  DEMOCRACY 

We  face  a  desperate  and  dangerous  foe.  To  defeat  that 
foe,  we  must  make  profound  changes  in  our  lives.  One  of  the 
greatest  changes  to  come  upon  us  is  rationing. 

Rationing  is  a  community  plan  to  distribute  equitably  goods 
that  are  scarce  and  to  use  those  goods  to  the  best  advantage 
in  a  nation  at  war.  Need  and  social  usefulness — not  money 
or  individual  pleasures — decide  who  shall  get  scarce  articles. 

There  are  scarcities  because  total  war  demands  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  all  our  productive  capacities.  Many  of  our  factories 
must  produce  for  the  armed  forces  instead  of  for  civilians,  and 
scarcities  make  rationing  necessary  in  defense  of  the  general 
welfare. 

Take  sugar.  Sugar  makes  alcohol  and  alcohol  makes  smoke- 
less powder.  Have  you  seen  the  guns  of  our  fleet  in  the  news- 
reels?  Every  time  five  of  our  l&-inch  guns  fire  they  use  an 
acre  of  sugar  cane.  That's  a  lot  of  sugar.  A  lot  of  cups  of 
coffee  could  be  sweetened  with  it 

Or  consider  tires.  By  rationing  tires  we  make  sure  that  if 
you  need  a  doctor  at  night  he  can  drive  to  see  you.  Rationing 
enables  farm  trucks  to  continue  to  carr>^  your  fresh  vegetables 
and  eggs  to  town.  Even  if  you  can't  drive  your  own  car,  you 
may  still  take  a  bus,  thanks  to  rationing. 

Rationing  fortifies  us  at  home  by  convincing  each  of  us  that 
he  is  getting  a  fair  deal  and  equal  treatment  Rationing  sup- 
ports the  home-front  morale.  Discontent  and  defeatism  wouW 
be  rife  if  all  scarce  articles  were  allowed  to  go  into  the  possession 
of  those  who  could  bid  the  highest. 

Rationing  protects  our  pocketbooks  too,  by  preventing  the 
bidding  up  of  prices.   We  can  all  visualize  men  who  would  be 
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willing  to  offer  as  much  as  $100  for  a  single  tire,  but  such  a 
man  might  not  be  the  one  who  needed  it  most — ^who  would  use 
it  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  conmimiity  as  a  whole. 

Rationing  also  protects  supplies.  Before  rationing  was  be- 
gun, many  were  inclined  to  hoard,  fearing  to  be  caught  short. 
Once  they  realized  that  rationing  would  provide  everyone  with 
a  fair  share,  hoarding  diminiabed. 

Our  rationing  organization  is  easy  to  understand.  Policies 
for  rationing  are  formulated  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion. This  office  was  given  authority  to  ration  retail  sales  by 
the  War  Production  Board,  based  on  ^  statutory  powers  of 
the  President. 

Rationing  boards  are  appointed  by  local  defense  councils  and 
approved  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration.  Housewives, 
umon  men,  farmers,  educators,  business  men,  and  professional 
men  and  women  serve  on  these  boards.  Tbeir  work  is  to  citfry 
out  the  orders  and  enforce  the  policies  laid  down  in  Washington. 

The  rationing  machinery  works  in  several  ways.  Supplies 
are  apportioned  only  among  essential  users  where  the  com- 
modity is,  like  rubber,  so  scarce  that  limited  amounts  cannot 
be  given  to  everyone. 

Another  system  may  be  used  when  there  are  enough  supplies 
for  the  entire  community  as  is  the  case  with  sugar.  To  dis- 
tribute sugar,  we  allow  so  many  ounces  to  eadi  resident,  and 
we  arrange  cards  and  stamps  to  see  that  each  gets  just  one  share. 

England  also  uses  a  point  system.  Each  person  is  given  a 
coupon  book  with  a  certain  number  of  points,  which  he  can 
use  to  buy  arti<des  the  point-lvalues  of  which  have  been  fixed. 
For  example,  a  can  of  beans  has  a  value  of  4  points,  a  can  of 
salmon  a  value  of  16  points;  a  can  of  lobster,  16  points.  Each 
family  is  allowed  so  many  points  a  month. 

To  succeed,  rationing  demands  good  will  and  cooperation 
from  you  and  me  and  our  nei^^ors  down  the  block.  It  is  up 
to  us  to  make  it  work.  There  is  no  better  bulwark  against 
disaster  on  the  home  front 
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A  SKELETON  RADIO  SdUPT:  PRODUCTION 

(Note. — The  following  radio  script  is  included  in  the  hand- 
book  for  those  interested  in  broadcasting  a  round-table  dis- 
^cuMsion  of  the  war  production  program.  It  suggests  the  type 
of  local  broc^cast  which  con  bring  home  ta  listeners  the  un- 
mensity  of  our  war  effort.  There  it  no  objection  to  rearrange- 
ment  of  the  material. 

"  No  elaborate  production  techniques  are  required.  The  script 
calls  for  an  {mnonncer,  a  local  layman  interested  in  knomng 
how  our  program  is  getting  on,  a  city  official,  and  someone  well 

informed  about  war  production — preferably  someone  actively 
engaged  m  it  The  discussion  is  timed  to  run  about  10  minutes.) 

Announcer.  We  Americans  are  up  to  our  ears  in  the  biggest 
job  in  history — war  production.  To  do  it  well,  to  give  our 
fighting  men  the  weapons  tfa^  deserve^  we  need  to  know  every- 
thing we  can  about  our  job.  The  following  program  is  designed 
to  do  just  that — to  answer  many  of  the  questions  that  occur  to 
you  and  me  about  the  war  effort 

We  have  with  us  a  gentleman  (Name  and  title  of  Expert) 
who  has  the  vital  inside  facts.  And  (Name  and  titte  of  Of- 
ficial) is  with  us  here,  and  (Name  and  occupation  of  Citizen). 
Do  you  want  to  step  up  and  say  hello,  Mr,  (Citizen)  ? 

CmzEN^  Thank  you.   Hello,  everybody. 

Announcer.  I  guess  you  want  to  know,  Mr.  (Citizen) «  what 
Uncle  Sam  is  getting  in  the  way  of  armament  for  all  the  things 
you're  doing  without? 

Citizen.  Yes,  I  would.   Fm  doing  without  plenty. 

Announcer.  You're  not  the  only  one,  (Citizen). 

Citizen.  That's  right 

Announcer.  Makes  it  sort  of  easier,  doesn't  it? 
Citizen.  Yes;  it  does. 

Announcxiu  Same  here.  I  was  hiidng  for  the  bus  this  mom-* 
ing  and  I  caught  up  with  an  old  gentleman  walking  behind  a 

lively  young  fellow  who  seemed  to  be  pacing  him.  1  asked  the 
old  gentleman  if  that  was  his  trainer,  and  he  said  no,  it  was 
his  chauffeur.  But  to  get  down  to  cases.   Mr.  (Expert),  will 
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you  give  us  some  nice  round  figures  to  chew  on?  How  big's  our 
production  program? 

Expert.  WeU,  through  the  first  third  of  19*2,  ahnost  160 
billion  dollars. 

Official.  I  didn't  know  there  was  that  much  money. 

Expert.  There  isn't,  Mr.  (Official).  And  the  Government's 
going  to  take  mighty  good  care  there  never  is. 

Citizen.  You  mean  we  spent  all  that? 

Expert.  No.    That  sum  was  the  total  of  the  authorizations 

voted  by  CcMOgress. 

Official.  How  much  have  we  spent,  Mr.  (Expert)  ? 

Expert.  Actual  disbursements,  Mr.  (Offidal)  ?  As  to  that,  the 
Government's  doing  business  c.  o.  d.,  cash  on  delivery.  All  the 
contracts  let  by  this  spring  called  for  payment  of  about  100 
billion  dollars. 

Official.  Thafs  real  folding  money. 

Expert.  Yes;  if  it  were  all  in  hundred-dollar  bills,  and  the 
strongest  man  on  earth  were  told  he  could  have  it  if  he  could 
liftit^  

CmzEN.  Say,  is  that  offer  open  to  everybody?   I'm  not  the 

strongest  man  on  earth,  as  a  rule,  but — — 

Official.  Are  we  getting  out  the  goods?  The  planes  and 
ships  and  tanks  and  jeeps? 

Expert.  Rather,  Mr.  (Official).  To  keep  to  the  same  date— 
and  not  make  too  happy — or  unhappy— any  Axis  snoopers  who 
may  be  listening  in— Donald  Nelson  himself  said  we  had  in- 
creased our  plane  production  by  over  50  percent  3  months  after 
Pearl  Haihor.  And  we're  doing  better  now.  (Impressively) 
Better,  much. 

Official.  Big  ones? 

Expert.  You  wouldn't  call  them  puddle-jumpers.  An  82-ton 
bomber,  212  feet  from  wing  tip  to  wing  tip,  and  42  feet  9  inches 
high,  is  a  big  one.   And  they've  been  rolling  out  since  last  fall. 

Official.  How  about  those  tanks  the  President  called  for  early 
in  the  year? 

Expert.  On  the  way.   From  light  ones— mere  runabouts  of 
13%  tons— to  heavies  of  56  tons.  Mediums  of  28  tons. 
Citizen.  And  82-ton  planes?   How  ctwne  heavier  planes  than 

tanks? 

Expert.  No  use  building  tanks  that  can't  move  or  are  too  slow. 
CmzEN.  That's  right.  Like  a  boy  building  a  boat  in  the 
cellar  he  can't  get  out  the  door. 


Official.  How  are  we  doing  on  diips,  Mr.  (Expert)  2 

Extort.  Hiat's  the  job  of  the  Maritime  Conmriission,  and  it*s 

a  whale  of  a  job,  with  ships  being  sunk  so  often.  We're  con- 
centrating right  now  on  the  Liberty  ship.  The  Liberties  are 
cargo  carriers,  10^00  tons.  Mass  production,  of  course,  since' 
many  thousand  different  parts  go  into  each  ship.  We've  been 
sliding  them  off  in  105  days  on  an  average  and  figure  on  cutting 
that  to  90  days  and  less.  We've  been  even  launching  2  ships  a 
day  and  sdbiedules  called  for  3  a  day  by  Uie  end  of  1942. 
Official.  How  about  warships? 

Expert.  Our  two-ocean  Navy— our  every-ocean  Navy — is  tak- 
ing to  the  water.  That's  one  job  we  started  in  time — even  in 
September  1941  we  had  about  350  major  coiujbat  ships  building 
or  on  order. 

CrrizEN.  And  guns? 

Expert.  Up — and  up.  The  trend  on  rifles  and  submachine 
guns  is  typical  of  how  the  whole  job's  going.  In  June  1941  we 
turned  out  1,500  a  day.  Today  we're  really  into  production, 
turning  out  many  times  that  number.  Mass  prodnetiiHi— up 

and  up. 

Official.  How  are  raw  materials?  I  understand  the  Japs 
got  a  lot  of  scrap  ii>on  from  this  country  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

Expert.  And  since  too.  And  tiiey*re  going  to  get  a  lot  more. 

Official.  How's  that.   Oh,  I  see.   Exploding  shells,  eh? 

Expert.  Right.  TNT  is  going  to  distribute  the  scrap  to  them 
now.  That's  another  item  that  we  provided  for  in  time.  Even 
before  Pearl  Harbor  we  had  several  big  plants,  all  over  Arnica, 
built  or  building.   Now  they're  turning  out  the  stuff. 

Citizen.  Mr.  (Expert) ,  what  would  you  say  were  the  big  prob- 
lems of  the  production  job? 

Expsrt.  They  were  four.  To  get  the  plants,  the  niai^ines,  the 
raw  materials,  and  the  men — the  trained  workers. 

Citizen.  But  didn't  we  have  factories  enough?  I  read  some- 
where that  there  were  185,000  manufacturing  plants  in  America. 

Expert.  For  producing  civilian  goods;  yes.  And  it  was  our 
salvation,  when  they  were  converted  to  making  munitions.  J  ust 
one  of  our  manufacturers — the  biggest — was  turning  out  more 
fabricated  metal  than  all  Japan — autos,  refrigerators,  and  so  on. 
Its  facilities  had  to  be  converted  to  war  production.  That's 
been  done.  In  fact,  virtually  all  onr  big  plants  are  going  like 
nailers  on  war  orders  now.  The  Japs  shall  have  his  s^rap. 
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Officiau  He  already  has  got  some  of  it  from  our  big  bomb- 
ers—Tokyo.  And  that  wa»  only  the  first  time.  Odd  the  Japs 
didn*t  hear  them  coming. 

Citizen.  How  would  they?   When  the  bombers  had  nAber 

heels. 

Ex^vr.  Rubber  hedls? 

CmzEN.  Absolutely.  Or  so  I've  been  told  around  town,  every 
place  I  tried  to  buy  a  pair  of  rubber  heels— they  had  to  be  saved 
lor  the  big  bombers. 

Expert.  I  see.  And  quite  a  few  American  refrigerators  gave 
a  chai  to  Tokyo  that  ni^t,  eh?  Well,  that  was  the  answer  to 
our  raw  materials  problem.  The  War  Production  Board  banned 
or  limited  civilian  use  of  critical  matedals  and  put  them  into 
war  production. 

Official.  You  mentioned  machines,  Mr.  (Expert).  I  should 
think  we  had  enough  machines.   I  should  ttunk^  

Expert.  That  the  same  machines  that  make  automobiles  and 
refrigerators  can  make  tanks  and  guns?  Well,  some  of  them 
could.  But  not  all,  and  we  had  to  have  a  lot  of  new  special- 
purpose  machines.  We  had  a  sizable  machine-tool  industry- 
it  turned  out  2  million  dollars'  worth  in  1939— but  that  didn*t 
begin  to  fill  the  order.  Early  in  1942  indications  were  it  would 
turn  out  2  billion  dollars'  worth  by  the  year  end. 

CmzEN.  Wonder  if  everybody  knows  what  machine  tools  are  ? 

Expert.  They're  machines  to  make  machines.  They  grind 
and  bore  and  polish  the  metal  parts  that  go  into  tanks  and  guns 

andjdanes. 
CmzEN.  Are  we  having  mw^  labor  trouble? 
Expert.  Decidedly  not.    American  labor  is  doing  its  f  idl  share. 

Strikes  have  dwindled  almost  to  nothing  since  Pearl  Harbor. 
But,  naturally,  not  enough  WQj:tos  b^d  experience  in  making 

weapons  and  munitions. 

CmzEN.  How  did  we  get  the  trained  workers? 

Expert.  The  War  Production  Board's  Labor  Division  trained 
nearly  3,500,000  workers  in  the  20  months  it  was  in  existence. 
And  now  the  Manpower  C(»nmission  is  in  charge  of  the  training 
and  is  very  much  on  the  job.  Through  vocational  and  trade 
schools,  and  engineering  colleges.  And  by  in-plant  training. 
Training  within  industry. 

OmzEN.  In-plant  training? 

Official.  New  apprentices — that  the  idea? 
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Expert.  That's  it  Lead  men,  foremen,  and  supervisors  are 
trained  to  pam  on  their  "know  how"  to  new  workers  in  the 
plants.  And  "upgrading*'  is  extensively  practiced.  That's  to 
say,  the  highly  skilled  mechanic  is  kept  at  work  that  none  but  . 
he  can  do,  and  operations  requiring  less  skill  are  taken  from 
him  and  given  to  less  skilled  workers.  So  they  keep  stepping 
up. 

Citizen.  This  war  production  program  is  some  job. 

Expert.  Not  another  country  in  the  world  could  do  it.  Here's 
one  glimpse  of  its  size :  the  land  acquired  for  the  program  since 
it  started— by  lease,  purchase,  or  transfer  from  ottier  Govern- 
ment effort — is  greater  in  area  than  all  NeW  Jersey  and  Con- 
necticut. 

CmzBN.  Looks  like  we  mean  business. 

ExPEarr.  WeU,  we're  business  people.  You  can  take  it  from 
the  Germans  themselves,  our  industrial  mobilization  won  the 
first  World  War,  and  it  will  beat  them  as  badly  this  time. 

Official.  I  guess  people  who  think  the  Japs  can  turn  out 
planes  as  good  as  ours  have  fwgotten  already  what  the  stamp 
"Made  in  Japan**  often  meant 

Citizen.  Imitation,  eh?  Fake  and  shoddy.  But  tell  me,  Mr. 
(Oflicial) ,  what  is  (state  or  city)  doing  in  the  way  of  war  pro- 
duction? 

Official.  (He  names  two  or  three  of  the  state's  or  city's  prin- 
cipal activities  in  war  production.  These  should  be  general,  not 
specific,  in  description.) 

CmzEN.  Not  bad  for  little  old  (state  or  city) .  And  how  has 
it  aflfected  employment  Mr.  (Official)  ?  Fellows  looking  for  odd 
jobs  seem  to  be  getting  mighty  scarce  nowadays. 

Official.  (Gives  briefly  some  figures  on  local  employment, 
pay  rolls,  war  bond  purchases^  and  other  factors  bearing  on 
local  business  conditions*) 

Citizen.  One  big  job.  When  will  we  have  enough,  Mr.  (Ex- 
pert) ? 

Expert.  We're  leaving  that  up  to  Mr.  Hitler  and  Mr.  Hirohito. 
When  they  ory  "Enough!"  we'll  stop.  Till  then,  it's  all  out— 
100  percent — all   around  Uie  dovsk — every  Ameriean — ^for 

America ! 

Announcer.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  we  have  just  brought  you 
a  discussion  of  our  War  Productton  Program  by  (JSame  Official, 
Citizen,  and  Expert), 
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FACTS  AND  FIGURES  ABOUT  WAR 

PRODUCTION 

The  Revolutionary  War  cost  us  half  a  billion  dollars,  the 
Civil  War  12  billion  doUars,  and  fhe  Worid  War  31  iMllion 

dollars.  By  the  end  of  April,  1942,  we  had  already  spent  27 
billion  dollars  for  this  war  and  had  voted  to  spend  160  billion 
doUanL 

At  the  end  of  April,  1942»  we  were  spendliig  |82»000  a  miimte 

for  war. 

At  the  end  of  March,  1942,  war  expenditures  represented  35 
perc^t  of  all  ineomes  paid  to  ii^dividuala. 

•  ■ 

We  are  spending  $1,175  per  capita  to  pay  for  our  war  pro- 
duction. The  expenditure  per  capita  for  airplantw  is  $265,  for 
ordnance  $240>  and  for  ngval  ships  $115. 

A  breakdown  of  the  war  program  shows  that  of  every  $100 
q>ent: 

|23  goes  for  airplanes. 

$21  goes  for  tanks,  guns,  and  ammunition. 

$12  goes  for  transport,  equipage,  and  miscellaneous  supplies. 

$10  goes  for  naval  ships. 

$9  goes  for  industrial  f adlities. 

$8  goes  for  posts,  depots,  and  stationt* 

$5  goes  for  merchant  ships. 

$4  goes  for  stockpile  and  food  exports. 

$3  goes  for  pay,  subsistence,  and  travel  for  the  armed  forces. 

$1  goes  for  housing. 

$4  goes  for  miscellaneous  war  ^penditures. 
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If  every  individual  pledged  10  percent  of  his  income  to  pur- 
chase war  bonds,  the  Government  would  get  11  billion  dollars 
a  year — ^less  than  25  percent  of  war  costs  for  1942. 

• 

Military  production  of  America,  England,  and  Russia  now 

exceeds  Axis  armament  output. 

Production  of  war  planes  in  1942  exceeds  the  number  of 
planes  we  have  produced  since  the  beginning  of  militaiy  avia- 
tion. 

• 

Here  are  some  examples  of  how  we  have  converted  our  peace- 
time industry  to  war  production:  From  lingerie  to  camouflage 
netting;  baby  carriages  to  field  hospital  food  carts;  lipstick  cases 
to  bomb  fuses;  outboard  motors  to  gun  carriages;  business  ma- 
chines to  shells;  hair  clipping  machines  to  projectiles;  silk  rib- 
bons and  silk  goods  to  parachutes;  beer  cans  to  hand  grenades; 
mouse  traps  to  tripod  mounts;  fisliing  reels  to  percussion  prim- 
en;  adding  machines  to  automatic  pistols;  vacuum  clean<»»  to 
gas  mask  parts* 

The  aluminum  for  one  pursuit  plane  would  make  2,700  aver- 
age pots  and  pans. 

A  jalopy  will  provide  the  scrap  steel  requirements  for  12 
20-mm.  aircraft  cannons,  or  three  2,00(^pound  bombs. 

There  is  enough  lead  in  a  submarine's  batteries  to  make  4,600 
automobile  batteries. 

To  manufacture  a  juke  box  requires  enough  brass  to  make 

750  cartridge  cases,  enough  steel  to  make  5  li^t  machine  guns. 

That's  why  manufacture  of  juke  boxes  was  prohibited. 

• 

Driving  your  car  100  miles  takes  enough  gasoline  to  carry 
21  men  and  7  guns  in  7  army  jeeps  over  20  miles  of  open  country. 

Every  time  one  of  our  tankers  is  sunk,  we  lose  enough  gas  to 

drive  13,000  cars  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

The  1,700  tons  of  tin  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cars  last 
year  would  make  more  than  1  billion  food  cans.  The  Army  and 
Navy  alone  wiU  require  half  that  many  this  year. 
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Two  thousand,  eight  hundred  pneumatic  rafts  could  be  made 
from  the  niW)er  used  to  make  baby  pants  in  just  1  month  last 

year. 

• 

The  rubber  we  used  for  pencil  erasers  in  1941  was  enough  to 
make  200,000  gas  masks. 

• 

By  going  without  new  garden  hose  this  year,  Americans  made 

rubber  available  for  8,500  75-mm.  gun  carriages  and  more  than 
300  10-ton  pontoon  bridges. 
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